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\ * in a long journey, it is unreasonable to expect the land- 
i scape to be every where engaging, so would it be unjust 
to require of a large quarto that it should be uniformly inte- 
resting. In a faithful transcript of nature, deformity must be 
copied as well as beauty; and in the narrative of an extensive 
series of real incidents, dullness and entertainment will suc- 
ceed each other as naturally as daylight and darkness. It is 
fortunate, however, that, in the bulky work which we are now 
considering, these proportions are too nicely adjusted to ex- 
haust the patience of the reader; and, we think, he will not 
hesitate to admit that hill and valley, city and solitude, 
morals, politics, and manners, are reflected through the de- 
scriptions in as rapid a succession as could be consistent with 
their several claims to an impartial and attentive consider- 
ation. We might, indeed, expect (or at least hope) that 
the author’s known talents as an artist, besides his acquired 
repute as a traveller, would induce and enable him to pre- 
serve harmony in his colouring, and a general seeping 
throughout his delineation, Our readers are not unac- 
quainted with the acquirements of Sir Robert Porter, and we 
doubt not that they will follow us with pleasure in our survey 
of the volume which he has here presented to us. 
The author commences his journey from St. Petersburgh for 
Odessa, and the early part of the book introduces us to a 
tussian plain called a Steppe; or an extent of flat country 
for several hundred miles, chiefly uncultivated, but sometimes 
diversified with corn and windmills, and with thousands of 
tumuli, —those mansions of the dead of ages, which overspread 
the face of that empire to the shores of the Black Sea. 
‘ The first idea which strikes the spectator is, that he is in some 


famous field of battle, vast enough for the world to have been lost 
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on it; but Herodotus will not allow us to appropriate these remote 
regions of sepulture to the casual circumstance of war. He 
declares them regular places of interment for whole nations ; and 
particularly mentions, that whenever the Scythians Jost a king, or 
a chief, they assembled in great multitudes to solemnize his obse- 
— ; and, after making the tour of certain districts of the king- 

om with the corpse, they stopped in the country of the Gerrhi, a 
people who lived in the most distant parts of Scythia, and over 
whose lands the sepulchres were spread. A large quadrangular 
excavation was then made in the earth (in dimensions more like a 
hall of banquet than a grave), and within it was placed a sort of 
bier bearing the body of the deceased prince. Daggers were laid 
at various distances around him, and the whole covered with pieces 
of wood and branches of the willow-tree. In another part of the 
same immense tomb, were deposited the remains of one of the late 
sovereign’s concubines, who had been previously strangled; also 
his favorite servant, his baker, cook, horsekeeper, and even the 
horses themselves ; all followed him to the grave, and were laid 
in the same tomb with his most valuable property, and, above all, 
a sufficient number of golden goblets. This done, the hollow was 
soon filled and surmounted with earth; each person present being 
ambitious to do his part in raising the pile that was to honour his 
departed lord.’ — 

‘Probably the smaller tumuli, commonly seen encircling a large 
one, may contain the bodies of certain self-devoted members of the 
deceased great man’s family, who yet did not consider themselves 
high enough to share his actual grave; or, perhaps, of his guards, 
who held it their duty to follow their master into the other world.’ 


Another interesting circumstance is a ‘ grass fire,’ a cala- 
mity almost peculiar to the farmer of the Ukraine. 


‘ This terrible accident generally happens by the carelessness 
of bullock-drivers, or of persons belonging to caravans of mer- 
chandise, who halt for the night on the open plain; and, on 
departing in the morning, neglect to extinguish their fires. Wind, 
or some other casualty, brings the hot embers in contact with the 
high and dry grass of the Steppe ; it bursts into flame, and burns on, 
devouring as it goes with a fury almost unquenchable. That which 
I now beheld arose from negligence of this kind, and soon ex- 
tended itself over a space of forty wersts *; continuing its ravages 
for many days, consuming all the outstanding corn, ricks, hovels, 
in short every thing, in its devastating path : — the track it left was 
dreadful !’ 


We would present our readers with a sketch of the condi- 
tion of the Russian peasantry, which would enable them to op- 
pose to its gloomy character the happy privileges of English 





* The author does not explain the word werst: but we under- 
stand that it means a distance equal to about two-thirds of an 
English mile. 
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liberty, but that the comparison is not new. Passing the tomb 
of Howard the philanthropist between Nicolaieff and Kher- 
son; and proceeding over a Steppe, of which the uniform 
aspect of barrenness is broken only by groups of thistles 
seven feet high; we reach the city of ‘Tcherkask, the capital of 
the Donskoy country, on a visit to Count Platoff, the Attaman 
or Lord of the Don Cossacks. The details of this visit af- 
ford the most pleasing subjects of contemplation; in their 
relation to a hero now departed, who is represented both as 
the father and the commander of his people, and to the com 
dition of men who were fortunate enough to be subject to a 
government so paternal in a land amply abounding with the 
means of subsistence. ‘The subject derives much additional 
spirit and variety from the circumstance of a visit, at the 
same period, from the Grand-duke Michael to the Attaman, 
which naturally called forth all the splendor and animation 
of which the city was susceptible. 

We now come to a most magnificent feature of the narra- 
tive, the passage of the Caucasus ; and we will introduce our 
readers to the first aspect of the mountains in the following 
extract : 


‘ No pen can express the emotion which the sudden burst of 
this sublime range excited in my mind. I had segn almost all the 
wildest and most gigantic chains in pis. and Spain, but none 


gave me an idea of the vastness and grandeur of that 1 now con- 
templated. This seemed nature’s bulwark between the nations of 
Europe and of Asia. Elborus, amongst whose rocks tradition re- 
ports Prometheus to have been chained, stood, clad in primeval 
snows, a world of mountains in itself, towering above all, its white 
and radiant summits mingling with the heavens ; while the pale 
and countless heads of the subordinate range, high in themselves, 
but far beneath its altitude, stretched along the horizon, till lost to 
sight in the soft fleeces of the clouds. Several rough and huge 
masses of black rock rose from the intermediate plain; their size 
was mountainous ; but being viewed near the mighty Caucasus, 
and compared with them, they appeared little more than hills; yet 
the contrast was fine, their dark brows giving greater effect to the 
dazzling summits which towered above them.’ 


The traveller has here to prepare himself for the dangers 
peculiarly incident to mountain-districts, of a wild and savage 
character. At the foot of the range, he hears from the 
Governor of Georgewesk many particulars relative to the 
banditti of those elevated regions. It appears that the savage 
cruelties, practised by some tribes of these predatory bar- 
barians on their captives, inspire a terror during this journey 
so intense as to absorb every other feeling; and to deprive 
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the picturesque sublimities, with which the scenery abounds, 
of all power to extort the admiration which they deserve. 
The author’s farther acquaintance with Caucasus produces 
this poetical description. 

‘ The road lay over a continuation of the extensive plain, part 
of which we had crossed the day before: it bore a direction due 
east. On our right rolled the Terek, breaking over its stony bed, 
and washing with a surge, rather than a flowing stream, the rocky 
bases of the mountains which rise in progressive acclivities from its 
bold shores. The day had begun to clear about noon, and the 
dark curtain of vapours, which had so long shut these stupendous 
hills from my sight, broke away into a thousand masses of fleecy 
clouds ; and, as they gradually glided downwards, exhaled into 
ether, or separated across the brows of the mountains, the vast 
piles of Caucasus were presented to my view; a world of them- 
selves ; rocky, rugged, and capped with snow ; stretching east and 
west beyond the reach of vision, and shooting far into the skies. — 
It was a sight to make the senses pause; to oppress even respir- 
ation, by the weight of the impression on the mind, of such vast 
overpowering sublimity. 

‘ The proud head of Elborus was yet far distant ; but it rose in 
hoary majesty above all, the sovereign of these giant mountains ; 
finely contrasting its silvery diadem, the snow of ages, with the 
blue misty brows of its immediate subject-range ; and they, being 
yet partially shrouded in the dissolving masses of white cloud, de- 
rived increased beauty from comparisons with the bold and black 
forms of the lower mountains, nearer the plain, whose rude and 
towering tops, and almost perpendicular sides, sublimely carry the 
astonished eye along the awful picture ; creating those feelings of 
terrific admiration, to which words can give no name.’ 


At Wlady Caucasus, the key of the celebrated pass into 
Georgia, the heavy part of the convoy, and the piece of 
artillery which had hitherto protected it, were abandoned ; 
and the travellers proceeded with more celerity under the 
escort of about forty soldiers, an officer, and a few Cossacks. 
They arrived at Derial, on the river Terek, a Russian post 
situated at the bottom of the gigantic chasm of that name, 
and overhung by such enormous masses of rock as to make 
its situation terrible. ‘The approach to it for a considerable 
way is through a subterraneous passage cut in the solid rock, 
and the pass is here not more than thirty yards across: which 
provision of nature, agreeing with the vestiges along its borders, 
leaves no doubt on the mind of the traveller that, from earliest 
times, this has been one of the main doors of communication 
with the nations of the North; and he supports his opinion 
with a quotation from Pliny. This chasm rises from the 
river’s brink upwards of a thousand feet, its sides being broken 
into clefis and projections dark and frowning; so high, sO 
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close, and stretching so far over, that even at mid-day the 
whole is covered with a shadow bordering on twilight. The 
elevation of the neighbouring mountains is not less than $786 
feet; which may be received as the common height of nearly 
the whole range, east and west, with the exception of El- 
borus and Kasibeck. The party did not arrive at a spot parti- 
cularly favourable for the shelter of banditti without glimpses 
of wild groupes of those adventurers, scrambling high among 
the rocks, and heightening the Salvator Rosa character of the 
scene. Before the practice of sending military literally to 
beat the bushes and clear the way, this road was one continued 
scene of rapine and bloodshed; the robbers having facilities 
of approach and retreat incunceivable to those who are un- 
acquainted with the habits of these mountain-savages. Sir 
R. Porter was prevented from indulging his inclination to 
take sketches of this imposing scenery, by the authority of 
the commanding officer of the convoy ; who was well aware 
of the danger that threatened stragglers in the sudden 
spring of ambushed banditti. ‘The apex of the mountain was 
attained through all the difficulties and hardships of snow, 
rain, and cutting winds, which rendered the roads almost 
impassable. 


‘ Nothing can paint the terrific situation of the road which 
opened before us at Good Gara. It seemed little better than a 
scramble along the perpendicular face of a rock, whence a fall 
must be instant destruction. The path itself was not in fact more 
than from ten to twelve feet wide, and this wound round the moun- 
tain during the whole circuit, with a precipice at its side of many 
hundred fathoms deep. While pursuing this perilous way, we saw 
the heads of high hills, villages, and spreading woods, at a depth 
so far beneath, the eye could not dwell on it for a moment without 
dizziness ensuing. At the bottom of the green abyss, the Aragua 
appeared like a fine silver line. I dared not trust myself to gaze 
long on a scene, at once so sublime and so painfully terrible. But 
leading my horse as near as I could to that side of the road whence 
the Good Gara towered to the sky, and therefore opposite to that 
which edged the precipice, I looked with anxiety on my fellow- 
travellers, who were clinging to the stony projections, in their ad- 
vance up this horrid escalade. What we dreaded most was, that 
the horses which drew the carriages might make a false step, or 
get frightened ; in either case, nothing could save them from rolling 
down the precipice. But my admiration was great as my surprise, 
on witnessing the steadiness and total absence of personal fear, 
with which the soldiers kept close to my caléche at scarcely a foot 
distance from the brink of the abyss, supporting the wheels with 
their hands, Jest the loose or large stones which cumbered the 
path might throw it off its balance. A length of full three English 
miles, we dragged on in this way, ere we durst lay aside our appre- 
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hensions, or feel that free respiration which our giddy elevation 
had repressed. But, perilous as we found this desperate ascent, 
it was nothing to the dangers of those who dare it in the winter. 
At that season, the whole, buried in snow, appears almost perpen- 
dicular with the side of the mountain. It can never, then, be 
attempted but on foot; and on the arrival of travellers, soldiers or 
natives precede them, in order to find the road, and to form a path 
through the thick untrodden surface. They ascend in a string ; 
the first advances with a rope round his waist, which is held, at 
different lengths, by his companions as they follow one after 
another. This is done to prevent the leader’s destruction, should 
his foot slip in the uncertain track. But notwithstanding all this 
care, no winter passes, without numbers of soldiers, Cossacks, and 
natives, besides travellers, falling over this dreadful steep.’ 


Appalling as seem the dangers of this expedition in the 
details of the present narrative, we shudder to think of the 
greater horrors to which travellers were exposed from those 
natural accidents, common to all seasons in mountain-regions, 
designated by the name of Avalanche. All shapes of ruin 
shrink into insignificance, when compared with this dreadful 
and gigantic engine of destruction. 


‘ In the month of November, 1817, the pale summit of the moun- 
tain Kasibeck, on the side which shelves down into the dark valley 
between Derial and the village which bears the mountain’s name, 
had been seen abruptly to move. In an instant it was launched 
forward ; and nothing was now beheld for the shaken snow, and 
dreadful over-shadowing of the falling destruction. The noise that 
accompanied it was the most stunning, bursting, and rolling on- 
ward, of all that must make death certain. As the avalanche 
rushed on, huge masses of rock, rifted from the mountain’s side, 
were driving before it ; and the snows, and ice of centuries, pour- 
ing down in immense shattered forms, and rending heaps, fell, like 
the fall of an earthquake ; covering, from human eye, villages, val- 
leys, and a What an awful moment, when all was still ! — 
when the dreadful cries of man and beast were heard no more; 
and the tremendous avalanclie lay a vast, motionless, white shroud 
on all around.’ 


The universal fame and remote antiquity of Caucasus give 
rise to some just and interesting reflections from the pen of 
Sir R. P., who observes: 


‘ This quarter of the globe has justly been styled the cradle of 
mankind ; and the long recollections of the land of their origin, to 
be found amongst the people of countries the most distant, even in 
their nursery tales, might be one minor proof of all the dispersed 
families of the earth having sprung from this patriarchal home. 
From the earliest times, we find the regions betwéen the Euxine 
and Caspian Seas to be the noted theatre of the most heroic and 
marvellous actions. Events are recorded, in which not men only, 
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but preternatural and supernatural beings played conspicuous 
parts. In the east, and in the west, we hear and read of the moun- 
tains of Caucasus, and their surrounding countries ; in history, in 
fable, and in poets’ dreams.’ 


The picture of the huge and savage Elborus, the rock to 
which Prometheus is said to have been chained, was shadowed 
by Eschylus; and in his * Prometheus bound” we find de- 
lineated the magnitude, sublimity, and terrors, of that * stony 
girdle of the world,” that quarry of the globe, whence all 
its other mountains may seem to have been chiselled: such 
are its wonderous abysses, its vast and caverned sides, and 
summits of every form and attitude, mingling with the clouds. 
According to the superstitions of the natives, powerful genii 
or demons, with their attendant benign or evil spirits, still 
hold their courts among the ice of Kasibeck, the snows of 
Elborus, and the caverned summits of the less towering 
Caucasus; and so great is the terror among some of the 
people of the valleys, that no bribe could induce them to 
incur, by attempting to ascend, the cruel torments denounced 
by these spirits on any rash mortal who should dare to explore 
their haunts. 

The situation of Tiflis, its buildings and baths, with the go- 
verument; character, costume, and manners of the Georgians 
and Circassians, are all particularized in a manner which 
furnishes an agreeable banquet of information, Our sym- 
pathies were strongly excited by the condition of the 
Georgians. Once brave, industrious, and happy, they fell 
under the yoke of barbarous invaders; and, being deprived 
of all hope, and of every motive to exertion, by the oppres- 
sion and avarice of successive masters, they at length sank 
disparingly into sloth, ignorance, and poverty. Some years 
since, they were annexed to Russia; and the improvement, 
which has already resulted from this. change, affords every 
reason to hope that, under a wise government, the Georgian, 
both noble and peasant, will yet lift up his head in pristine 
dignity, and again move by the impulses of the antient Al+ 
banian spirit. At present, the luxuriant fertility of the 
Kahetian vales, covered with all the prodigality of nature, 
form a striking and reproachful contrast to that moral de- 
generacy of character which is still abandoned to slavery, in- 
dolence, and insensibility. 

In following the traveller through Armenia, we must pause 
with reverence at the foot of Ararat. ‘This awful monument 
of the antediluvian world seemed to stand a stupendous link in 
the history of man, uniting the two races of men before and 
after the flood; and it is here indeed that we find ourselves 
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touching the earliest ages of the world. The dates of some 
of our most antient cities in Europe appear but of yesterday, 
compared with the ages which have passed over the mighty 
ruins that still exist in these primeeval countries; for the plains 
of Ararat and the banks of the Araxes exhibit the remains of 
cities, of which the origin is beyond all trace. Armenia 
boasted of many capitals. On this subject, Sir R. P. remarks 
that, in whatever variety of places the sovereign found it con- 
venient to maintain his state for any time, those cities severally 
assumed the rank of metropolis; ‘ and that, in so compara- 
tively a limited extent of territory, there should be found so 
many of these rival capitals, the extent and grandeur of any 
one of which might well claim the exclusive distinction to 
which they all pretend, cannot but be an object of admiration 
to the traveller of our times, who generally sees the one great 
capital of a modern kingdom sufficiently demonstrating its 
claims to honour, by its superiority, in every respect, over all 
the other cities of the land.’ 

Ardashir was one of these cities ; and the traveller indulges 
the melancholy which it inspires in the following pathetic 
reflections : 


‘ It is not in language to describe the effect on the mind, in visit- 
ing one of these places. The space, over which the eye wanders, 
all marked with memorials of the past; but where no pillar, nor 
dome, nor household wall of any kind, however fallen, yet remain 
to give a feeling of some present existence of the place, even by 
a progress in decay ; all, here, is finished; buried under heaps of 
earth ; the graves, not of the people alone, but of their houses, 
temples, palaces ; all lying in death-like entombment. At Anni, I 
found myself surrounded by a superb monument of Armenian 
greatness ; at Ardashir, I stood over its grave. Go where one will, 
for lessons of time’s revolutions, the brevity of human life, the 
nothingness of man’s ambition ; they no where can strike upon the 
heart like a single glance cast on one of these motionless, life-de- 
serted ‘ cities of the silent.” ’"— 

‘ Comparing the tenantless vestiges every where scattered over 
the country of a former numerous people, with the present utter 
solitariness of every place, I could not but feel it the most dreary 
way I had ever passed over. The wildest Steppes of Russia were 
nothing to its desolation. ‘Those desarts are yet to be taken into 
the use of man; but these have been rifled from him, and from 
populous countries have become desarts.’ 


We will now transfer our attention from Armenia and its 
patriarchal recollections to the city of Tabreez, the capital of 
the Persian province of Azerbijan, and the seat of its Go- 
vernor Abbas Mirza, heir-apparent to the Persian crown. 
To give us an idea of its antient magnificence, we are told 
that it once rivalled Ecbatana, and that Sir William Jones 
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has even confounded them together: but Tabreez has shared 
the fate common to so many oriental cities: it has been de- 
vastated equally by invaders and by earthquakes. — Yet, not- 
withstanding these calamities, a new city has arisen on the 
ruins of the old, which bids fair to become an example of 
vital prosperity beyond any thing yet existing in the king- 
dom. ‘The winter is here very severe. The gates of all 
towns and cities of Persia are shut soon after sunset, and re- 
opened at sunrise; and, during the inclement season, on the 
opening of the gates, a terrible scene of death often unfolds 
itself close to the threshold: old and young, children and 
quadrupeds, lying in one lifeless heap. 

‘ But the particular instance I would now recount relates to a 
solitary traveller, who had a a long journey on his own 
horse ; a member of their families, to which these eople are emi- 
nently attached. When he arrived at Tabreez, the ingress was 
already barred. The night was one of the severest which had 
been known ; and the poor man, to save himself from the fatal 
effects he too surely anticipated, pierced his faithful horse with his 
dagger, and ripping up its body, thrust himself into it; in the vain 
hope of the warmth, which might remain, preserving his own vital 
heat till the morning. But in the morning, when the gates were 
opened, he was found frozen to death in this horrible shroud.’ 


The palace of Abbaz Mirza, the Anderoon or royal female 
apartments, and the process of the bath, (that grand business 
of oriental life,) supply agreeable subjects for the pen of the 
author. It seems that the ladies stand in no need of our Eu- 
ropean pity, on the score of imprisonment in their splendid 
cages, as we may consider their sequestration: for ‘ such is 
the kindly influence of habit, though many of these women 
must be full of conscious beauty, and never have heard the 
voice of admiration but from one man, yet the mere idea of 
giving them more liberty would fill them with misery. In 
short, they would regard the freedom of the most delicate 
woman in Europe as a contempt from their husbands, and an 
exposure altogether too 4 ae. | to be thought on.’ 

We must pass over the particulars of manners and customs, 
developed in the course of a ceremonious introduction to the 
Prince, and set the cavalcade in motion, with all the pomp 
and circumstance of oriental state, on the road to Teheran, 
the capital of Persia; whither the Prince-Royal was engaged 
to assist at the celebration of the feast of the Nowroose, or 
new-year. The details of this journey are somewhat tedious: 
but we must except the murder of Mr. Browne, which took 
place five or six years previously to this account, the reflec- 
tions on Persian politeness, and the wonders of Persian horse- 
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manship. At Teheran, we must notice the narrowness of 
the streets, as a peculiarity common to all cities of the East; 
and the natives say that, were they otherwise, it would be im- 
possible to pass ilodie them under the unshaded fire of the 
summer’s sun. 

‘ Where any place does present a little more room than ordinary, 
or under the ccvered ways attached to the shops, we generally find 
one of the national story-tellers, surrounded by groups of people ; 
some well clad, others in rags, and not a few nearly naked, attend- 
ing with the most lively interest to tales they must have heard a 
thousand times before. He recounts them with a change of ges- 
ticulation, and a varied tone of voice, according to his subject; 
whether it be the loves of Khosroo and Shireene, the exploits of 
Rustum their favourite hero, or any number of historic couplets 
from Ferdoussi, the Homer of their land. From the humblest 

easant to the head that wears the diadem, all have the same pas- 
sion for this kind of entertainment. His present Majesty, and also 
the several Prince-governors, have each a court story-teller ; in 
listening to whose powers of memory, or of eloquence, thé royal 
personage frequently passes the leisure of the day ; and when ona 
ong journey, this necessary officer is always within call, to beguile 
the tedium of the way.’ 

The festival of the Nowroose forms a distinguished feature 
in the work ; and it presents a scene of bustle, splendor, and 
variety, of which we should in vain attempt to give our readers 
an adequate impressidn by the scanty extracts which we might 
find room to insert. The court, the banquet, the nobility, 
the royal family, and, above all, the person of the great King, 
form a concentration of human magnificence, the most gor- 
geous that can regale the imagination either in history or fic- 
tion. — Horse-racing is numbered among the entertainments 
of the Nowroose: but swiftness is not the object of a Persian 
race, and Sir R. P. was disappointed by the performance. 

e royal gardens and baths savour mote of fairy tales than 
of realities. 

It is, perhaps, prudent to hasten from the contemplation of 
luxury so seductive; and, journeying from Teheran, we pass 
ruined cities, caravansaries, and Letits, Of ruins we * have 
supped full,” in our progress through this work : — caravan- 
saries have been too often described to need any detail of their 
plan and purposes in our pages ;— and desarts, perhaps, we 
may omit for the same reason: but we must advert to a 
pathetic and eloquent contrast between Ispahan in its former 
prosperity, under the renowned Shah Abbas, when it was the 
great emporium of the Asiatic world, and Ispahan as the pre- 
sent traveller found it, silent, abandoned, and falling to decay. 
Its palace and gardens again reminded us of those descriptions 
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in romance which might be ascribed merely to the power of 
imagination, if they were not verified by these charming reali- 
ties: but the enchantment is soon dispelled by the aspect of 
dilapidation, beggary, and famine, which harrows up the soul 
of the traveller on his egress from the lorn and desolate city. 
The causes of so much abounding ruin throughout the empire 
are epitomized by the author in a few words: ‘ Foreign inva- 
sion, civil discord, and the oppression of arbitrary delegated 
governors :’ — to which we will add a summary of Persian 
travelling. * Taking travelling on the whole in Persia, after 
leaving the immediate surveillance of the Shah or the Prince- 
Royal, it is nearly as full of danger from thieves and robbers 
as any part of the Caucasus. We are obliged to keep strict 
peter” both day and night, from purloiners, if we are in quar- 
ters; from ambushed plunderers, if in open day; and, with 
the additional incumbrance of a hot sun, while armed like 
Robinson Crusoe.’ 

We should notice an impediment which on one occasion 
obstructed the march, as it relates to a remarkable feature in 
oriental character. At the moment of starting, to perform 
rather a dangerous part of the journey, one of the numerous 
party, which had united for common protection, happened to 
sneeze ; which, being considered as foreboding evil, put a stop 
to the movements of the whole cavalcade, arid ho arguments 
could prevail on them to stir during that day. 


‘ The remnants of these old superstitions are not confined to the 
vulgar in Persia, as they may be with us; even the present Ma- 
jesty of this great empire will not leave his capital, undertake an 
expedition, nor receive an ambassador, till he has had intimation 
from his astrologer of the fortunate hour for the act. Before all 
minor transactions, the ary in general take what they call a 
fali ; namely, (in the old fashion of dipping in Virgil,) opening the 
Koran, Hafiz, or any venerated author, and the sense of the pas- 
sage on which their eyes first /al/ ditects their actions accordingly. 
They put great faith in the virtue of charms, which they buy of the 
learned in the stars, and bind, not merely about their own persons, 
but those of their horses ; some are composed of prayers, sewn up 
in morsels of linen in the shape of lozenges, circles, triangles, &c. 
The more costly amulets are certain sentences from the Koran, 
exquisitely engraved on cornelian, and which are usually worn by 
persons of rank round their neck or arms. The lower orders have 
talismans, to avert the influence of evil eyes, curses, &c. In short, 
they neither look, move, nor speak, without attention to some 
occult fatality or other.’ 


Sir R. Porter’s antiquarian enthusiasm begins to display it- 
self, without reserve, on his arrival at some of the superb 
ruins 
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ruins which attracted him to this part of the empire. We 
doubt not that he will find readers happy to possess them- 
selves of all the information which he has accumulated, in the 
course of his researches into these relics of ages : — but, such 
is the obscurity that overshadows every subject of Persian 
antiquity, that the author must pardon our inaptitude and in- 
sensibility, when we declare that we feel ourselves wholly un- 
infected by his passion for antient stones, inscriptions, and 
sculptures; and we persuade ourselves that we are secure of 
the indulgence of our readers, when we refuse to follow him 
through the labyrinth of description in which he has embodied 
these beloved objects of his devout veneration. We shall 
therefore pass over the valley of Mourg-aub or Pasargadea, its 
temples and tombs, and bas-reliefs of genii and cherubim; 
the Harem of Jemsheed, the mountain of sepulchres, and their 
treasures of disfigured sculpture: excepting, however, the 
fire-temples and altars, which derive a particular interest from 
their connection with the early religion of the Magi; and on 
this subject we find much compressed information added to 
the details of the buildings. 

When we come to the plain of Merdasht, it is impossible 
not to be awed by the majesty of the subject, and the dignified 
manner in which the writer transfers to the mind of the reader 
his own impressions of the august and melancholy scene. All 
the light that history and tradition, and the stories of mytho- 
logical learning, can supply towards the elucidation of these 
antiquities, has been collected and concentred in these pages ; 
and we have not grudgingly bestowed that patience on the 
perusal, which ought in justice and candour to bear a large 
proportion to the labour and perseverance of the author. As 
we cannot attempt to give an abstract of this elaborate portion 
of our subject, we must refer to the work, for a conception of 
the marble terraces, stairs, portals, platforms, and colonnades 
of Persepolis; and of the symbolical images and ornaments 
that enrich its superb though mutilated remains. The reader 
will be gratified and instructed by that learned disquisition, in 
which the origin, signification, and uses of the Bull in oriental 
architecture, and its connection with the religion of Egypt, 
Syria, and India, are briefly and intelligibly deduced. ‘The 
remarks, however, concerning the Lotos, are too generally 
interesting to be omitted. 

‘ Almost every one in the procession holds in his hand a figure 
like the lotos. This flower was full of meaning to the ancients, 
and occurs all over the East. Egypt, Palestine, Persia, and India, 
present it everywhere over their architecture, in the hands and on 


the heads of their sculptured figures, whether in statue or in bas- 
relief, 
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relief. We also find it in the sacred vestments and architecture of 
the tabernacle, and temple of the Israelites ; and see it mentioned 
by our Saviour, as an image of peculiar beauty and glory, when com- 
paring the works of nature with the decorations of art. It is also 
represented in all pictures of the salutation of Gabriel to the Vir- 
gin Mary; and, in fact, has been held in mysterious veneration by 

eople of all nations and times. The old heraldic work of “ The 

heatre of Honour,” published in France about two hundred 

ears ago, gives this curious account of the lotos or lily : — “ It 
is the symbol of divinity, of purity, and abundance, and of a love 
most complete in perfection, charity, and benediction; as in Hol 
Scripture that mirror of chastity, Susanna, is defined Susa, which 
signifieth the lily flower; the chief city of the Persians bearing 
that name for excellency. Hence the lily’s three leaves in the 
arms of France meaneth Piety, Justice, and Charity.” So far the 
general impression of a peculiar regard to this beautiful and fra- 
grant flower; but the early Persians attached a particular sanctity 
to it. 

‘ Water, according to their belief, was held in the next degree 
of reverence to fire ; and the white flower, which sprung from the 
bosom of the colder element, was considered an emblem of its 
purity, submissiveness, and, above all, of its fecundity, when meet- 
ing the rays of the great solar flame. These symbols, united in 
the lily their joint properties had produced, represented to the 
poetical conceptions of the East, first, the creative and regener- 
ating attributes of the Supreme Being himself; and, secondly, the 
imparted powers of the great elements of earth, air, water, and 
fire, to act mutually on each other, so that, at the return of certain 
seasons, moisture should spread over the land, from the clouds or 
the rivers, the air should dry the ground, the sun’s beams fructify 
it, and the grateful earth, at the call of all united in the genial 
breath of spring, put forth her increase. Hence, as the sovereigns 
of the East have always been revered, according to a tradition of 
their being the express vicegerents of the Deity, it is not surpris- 
ing to see the same emblematic flower carried in a procession to 
their honour, which would be found “ breathing sweet incense” 
amongst the symbols of an entirely religious festival.’ 


The observations on the symbolical figures of the relievos 
display some acute and powerful criticism: but we must pro- 
ceed to the following passage, from which it appears that our 
homage is due to these memorials of ages on other grounds 
even than those of their beauty, magnificence, or antiquity, 
we mean their utility : 


‘Well might the ancients denominate sculpture an immortal 
art ; for we find its monuments in Egypt, in Greece, in Rome, in 
Persia, bringing forth works to which hardly a ‘date can be 
assigned ; so deeply does their oe lie in the obscurity of 
antiquity ; while others present a clear commentary on the writings 
of the ancients, explaining some passages, connecting others, - 
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often proving the doubted truth of certain recorded facts, by a 
happy discovery of some of these marble apparitions remaining 
stationary on the very spot, where the substance and the action, 
of which they are the copy, once had a purpose and abiding- 
place,’ 


In an examination of the ruins of Persepolis, it may be 
supposed that some pains would be taken to ascertain the spot 
of the memorable conflagration of Alexander the Great ; and 
the traveller persuades himself that the result of his investi- 
gation amounts to something more than well-founded conjec- 
ture, concerning the identical site of the fatal hall of banquet. 
He is, indeed, much in earnest; and his eloquence is so per- 
suasive, that we feel inclined to rely on the faith of his report 
concerning this great antiquarian problem: while his expo- 
sition of the allegorical sculptures on the portals of the palace 
involves particulars of the antient Persian faith, and super- 
stitions, that may serve as an introduction to this department 
of oriental learning. We lament to state that the unremitting 
labour of those inquiries, by which the public have gained so 
much information, proved destructive to the health of the 
trayeller, and obliged him to retire to Shiraz for medical as- 
sistance, and the comforts necessary to a state of sickness : — 
but not till he had drawn the chief bas-reliefs, and taken a plan 
of the spot, with copies of several of the inscriptions, all of 
which appear in their appropriate places in the course of the 
work. 

Sir Robert’s summary of the history of Shiraz is compara- 
tively unimportant and uninteresting. ‘The city is stated to 
have usurped the station of Persepolis as the capital of this part 
of the country, and to have a pleasant rather than a grand 
appearance. It is consecrated by the tombs of Hafiz, the 
Anacreon of Persia, and of Sadi, its great philosophical poet : 
but they are held in no extraordinary reverence by a squalid 
and miserable population. ‘The government is weak and 
effeminate, and the town is so neglected as to be falling to 
decay. Nature, however, has done her part: the climate is 
moderate and serene ; and the beautiful valley of Shiraz is ex- 
ceeded in fertility by none in the empire. It boasts also of 
giving birth to the most beautiful women in Persia, and is 
equally renowned for its flowers and its extracted perfumes. 

We must now take our leave of this intelligent and agreeable 
writer; promising ourselves much instruction and amusement 
from his intended continuation of the narrative, and strongly 
recommending him to those of our readers whose curiosity 
and perseverance would carry them beyond the narrow bounds 
of our article, We do not, however, on the present occasion, 
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feel ourselves justified in extending those boundaries, for 
Persia is by no means untrodden ground. Mr. Morier’s 
volumes have been noticed in our pages at considerable 
length :— Mr. Kinneir’s geographical memoir of the Persian 
empire comprehends also a considerable portion of the sub- 
jects which occupied Sir Robert Porter’s researches in Persia 
Proper; — and the second volume of Sir John Malcolm’s 
history was dedicated to a description of the customs, re- 
ligion, and character of its inhabitants. We have, therefore, 
rigidly confined ourselves, in our selections from the present 
traveller, to topics on which he does not seem to have been 
anticipated by the able writers to whom we have already 
adverted. : 
Were we inclined to season our commendation with an 

rebuke, we should condemn the inflated style of Sir Robert 
Porter; a fault which was strikingly conspicuous in his former 
travels through Russia and Sweden. We feel, however, more 
than usually disposed to be charitable towards ornamental and 
turgid diction, in a traveller whose route lay through the native 
country of oriental hyperbole and exaggeration, and whom we 
therefore pardon for being somewhat Asiatic in his descriptions. 
— The volume is decorated with fifty plates, of various subjects. 





Arr. II. The Happiness of States; or, an Inquiry concerning 
Population, the Modes of subsisting and employing it, and the 
Effects of all on Human Happiness: in which is developed the 
new or productive System of Statistics. By S. Gray, Esq. 
Republished, with an additional Book and a copious Index. 
4to. Hatchard and Son. 


Art. III. Fair Prices for Ever! Live and let Live; or, We are 
all Friends. Extracted from The Happiness of States, for the 
Use and Benefit of the Working Classes, both Masters, Jour- 
neymen, and ’Prentices, throughout Great Britain and Ireland, 
particularly in the Manufacturing Districts. By James Brodie, 


Foreman to Mr. Oswald, the Cabinet-maker. 12mo. pp- 51. 
6d. Hatchard and Son. 


‘ 7% were, we believe, the first in the rank of public writers 

to call the attention of the community to the doctrines 
of Mr. Gray; and to discover, under an obscure and unin- 
viting form, a series of truths, valuable at all times to the 
statistical inquirer, and particularly important in a national 
sense in this season of embarrassment. Those of our friends 
who recollect our Number for February, 1817, will easily re- 
call the mixed praise and censure bestowed by us on Mr. G.’s 
first publication ; while the readers of our more recent Num- 
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bers (July and September, 1819,) will remember a longer 
report, and a more decided approbation, of the doctrines of 
Mr. G. when recast and given to the world in a less diffuse 
form by Dr. Purves. We now sit down to a third notice of 
the Productive System, in the fem definitively given to it 
by Mr. G., under a consciousness apparently of the defi- 
cient arrangement of his early work, and an anxiety to bring 
the results of his reasoning within the comprehension of every 
class. 

‘* The Happiness of States,” as mentioned in our Review 
for February, 1817, is a quarto volume, divided into eight 
parts or books, which treat respectively of subsistence, popu- 
lation, money, and the errors of Mr. Malthus with regard to 
population and those of Dr. Smith on unproductive labour. 
Passing over all that has been already noticed, we are at 
present to advert to the newly published parts, viz. a letter to 
Sir John Sinclair, an addition of nearly 100 pages; and a 
small but closely printed pamphlet, adapted to the perusal of 
the lower orders. ‘The letter to Sir J. Sinclair contains a 
sketch of the leading doctrines of the productive system, with 
observations on the intricate subjects of currency and ex- 
change. These are followed by the addition to the “ Happi- 
ness of States,” which, under the name of Part or Book IX., 
treats largely of the effects of increasing population; and the 
whole is concluded by an index to the work, affording, to those 
who shrink from the task of perusing a formidable volume, 
the means of acquiring a summary view of its contents. The 
pamphlet intitled * Fair Prices’ discusses in regular succession 
(with a brief space allotted to each) a number of the topics, 
such as wages, machinery, and poor-rate, that are most likely 
to interest the lower orders. — We shall exhibit a summary 
of Mr. G.’s doctrines ; beginning with a brief exposition of 
his system; analyzing, in the next place, several of his leading 
principles ; and concluding with inquiring how far they are 
applicable to the present state of our commerce and finances. 

The Productive System. — No question has excited more dif- 
ference of opinion among political economists than the dis- 
tinction between productive and unproductive labour. M. 
Quesnay, the well-known founder of the sect of the French 
economists, referred the origin of all wealth to agriculture, 
and deemed no labour productive unless connected with the 
cultivation of the soil. Dr. Smith, though disposed like his 
predecessor to attribute a productive power par excellence to 
the labours of agriculture, was aware that the definition was 
too confined; and, after much reasoning, indicative of doubt 
and embarrassment in his own mind, he bestowed the epithet 
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of productive on all employment directed to a material object, 
and exhibiting a result in a solid and transferable form. 
Manufacturers were thus raised to a level with agriculturists : 
but the character of productive was denied to some of the 
most important classes of society; viz. to the physician who 
prolongs our days, to the magistrate who watches over our 
property, and to the soldier who guards us from invasion. 
This definition, though received by the public at large from 
deference to Dr. Smith, was considered as imperfect by those 
who had gone more deeply into the science; and M. Say, in 
the first edition of his well-known work, published nearly 
twenty years ago, extended the epithet productive to all labour 
that is useful, whether exertion of the mind or body, whether 
terminating in a visible or an invisible result. This explan- 
ation, by much the most comprehensive and satisfactory that 
had till then been given, was admitted not by readers 
merely but by scholars; until Mr. Gray, in the farther pro- 
cess of inquiry, discovered that the public paid incomes to 
many persons who could not, according to M. Say’s defi- 
nition, be brought under the denomination of productive, 
though of acknowleged ingenuity and activity in their respec- 
tive callings; such as our comedians, our musicians, the 
arbitri elegantiarum of our assembly-rooms, our professeurs 
des beaux arts, and the more fortunate among our poets and 
novelists. Money expended by these ingenious persons 
tended, he said, as directly to the encouragement of industry, 
and to the increase of the wealth of others, as the expendi- 
ture of the classes avowedly productive ; viz. the farmer, the 
manutacturer, and the merchant; and this consideration led 
Mr. G. to the important and comprehensive inference that 
every thing which admits of a price being charged for it, 
whether permanent or transient, whether the effect of bodily 
or intellectual exertion, is intitled to the character of produc- 
tive. ‘This doctrine was founded on a more extended view of 
the objects of desire in a civilized community than any which 
had betore been taken by political economists: by them the 
attainment of wealth is regarded as the ultimate object of 
our wishes, the sole means of estimating productive labour: 
but Mr. G. maintains that happiness and enjoyment are the 
only terms sufficiently comprehensive to characterize the 
general object of a refined society. The possession of wealth 
is, doubtless, a very efficient means of commanding enjoy- 
ment: but no person who has carried his views beyond the 
range of the mercantile world, or who has marked the 
variety of gratifications among ourselves or our continental 
neighbours which are unconnected with the possession of pro- 
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perty, will long refuse to allow that profit, or a mere addition 
to wealth, forms too narrow a basis for the standard of value. 
On Mr. G.’s principles, all persons are intitled to the name 
of productive, since all either labour, or expend their income 
in behalf of those who labour, for the support or amusement 
of society. 

Mr. Gray's leading Principles. — In the art of making his 
principles intelligible to the reader, Mr. G. has improved, if 
not rapidly, at least perceptibly, in each successive publi- 
cation. His language is at present less diffuse, his arrange- 
ment is less obscure, and his arguments are less difficult of 
comprehension than in his original work. Still we mark a 
want of closeness in his reasoning: a disposition to turn aside 
sometimes into invective, and more frequently into loose dis- 
quisition; forgetting that, in matters of such intricacy, nothing 
can convey precise views or convincing results but arguments 
expressed in the shortest and clearest terms; such as he has 

iven the reader in the form of question and answer in his 
Taber to Sir J. Sinclair, p. 37., and in the Appendix, p. 666. 
To his smaller work, intitled ‘ Fair Prices,” the charge of 
obscurity is not indeed applicable, several points in it being 
not only intelligible but palpable to human capacities: but, as 
it could not, from its plan, be made the vehicle of much 
serious reasoning, the productive system still stands in need 
of a concise and easy manual. As a specimen of that which 
we should recommend, we subjoin a familiar exposition of a 
few of Mr, G.’s leading principles of circulation, or the causes 
which operate in the production of employment, income, and 
wealth : thus ; 

I. Whatever is Income to one Person will prove, in the next 
Stage of its Distribution, the Source of Employment and Income 
to others. — 'Take as an example the class of painters, of 
musicians, of players, or any profession the least necessary to 
society, and apparently the least intitled to the name of pro- 
ductive. ‘The exertions of these persons are, it will be 
allowed, suitable to an age of refinement, and attended with 
income to the individuals and with gratification to those who 
employ them. In proportion as a community emerges from 
poverty, and becomes relieved from the struggle for mere 
subsistence which is characteristic of the earlier periods of 
society, in that proportion is room made for the cultivation of 
the agreeable and elegant arts. ‘Time for relaxation, and for 
the gratification of taste, is afforded even to the laborious ; and 
with the higher class, we mean those of independent fortune, 
elegant and amusing pursuits form almost the business of life. 
Such has been, more particularly during the last two centu- 
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ries, the state of society in the improved part of Europe ; that 
is, in Holland, England, and France ; — a state in which the 
dispensers of amusement, and the teachers of fashionable 
accomplishments, have been as little at a loss for income as 
the agriculturist, the navigator, or the manufacturer. It may 
be asked, however, in what manner do such persons contribute 
to the increase of the productive powers of the community ? 
By the expenditure of their income; the effect of which is to 
call into action the members avowedly productive, the agricul- 
turist, the manufacturer, and the merchant. If we proceed to 
try one of the apparently superfluous classes, — for example, 
the musical, — by various tests, and ask whether it tends to 
draw away income from other classes, whether it is not mone 
numerous than it is required to be, or whether its members 
might not be otherwise employed with greater benefit to them- 
selves, the answer to every question will be in the negative; 
proving in fact that these classes are, in a politico-economical 
sense, subject to the same rules with the classes who rank 
avowedly at the head of the productive. What, then, ought 
to be the inference in the mind of an impartial reasoner ? 
That the received theories as to unproductive labour are erro- 
neous ; that we have not yet acquired the power of discrimin- 
ating between the relative productiveness of different classes ; 
that there ought to be no interference from authority with the 
exercise of professions or occupations; and that it is the 
policy as well as the duty of governments to leave each to 
their free course; satisfied that every man who can realize an 
income, without acting immorally or illegally, will be found a 
bond fide contributor to the public wealth. 

II. Zn what Manner is the Production of Wealth conducted 
in Society ? Answer — by the Process of Charging and Counter 
charging.—'The illustration of this principle will require a 
reference to certain rules and usages of no difficult compre- 
hension. It is well known that the plan in business is to fix 
the price of an article by a reference to its cost in all the 
different stages of its preparation, whether raising, trans- 
porting, or manufacturing. In like manner, professional men 
are in the habit of adapting their fees to the expence incurred 
in their education; while persons in the public service receive 
salaries proportioned to the expence attendant on their mode 
of life. In the language of business, they charge the commu- 
nity for the duty which they perform or the articles which 
they furnish, and become in their turn the object of counter- 
charge for the services which they require, or the articles 
which they purchase. ‘This routine, this successive revolu- 
tion of wheels within wheels, is too obvious to need much 
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illustration, but a continued attention to it is necessary in 
forming a just idea of the mode of acquiring and distributing 
income. It is requisite also for a different purpose, —to shew 
that we possess no other means of estimating the productive 
nature of an employment than the price charged for it, and 
paid by the community. 

Economists, like reasoners of a humbler character, seem 
still to have a notion that wealth must necessarily exist in 
some solid form, such as money, merchandise, or houses ; 
that its amount is defined and limited; and that, while such 
classes as the agriculturist and the manufacturer make regular 
additions to the mass, those whom they term the unproductive 
members of society live at the expence of the others, and by 
means of deductions from the common stock. ‘This notion, 
sufficiently plausible in appearance, is of very old standing: 
it may be traced in the dictum of Judge Hale that ‘* the more 
populous we ave, the poorer we are ;” and a similar feeling, 
as far at least as subsistence is concerned, appears to have 
prompted the population-theory of Mr. Malthus. Yet nothing 
can be more illusory: wealth has no necessary limitation ex- 
cept that which arises from the numbers of mankind, and 
their progress in social advancement. ‘There is intellectual as 
well as material treasure: the production of wealth may and 
does take place by the exercise of the mind, or by the com- 
munication of instruction, as well as by manual labour or the 
use of machinery; and the inquirer will search long ere he 
will find any other test of its existence, or measure of its ex- 
tension, than the charge which the different classes in society 
make for income, and the counter-charge of which they are 
the object in their expenditure. I admit, says Mr. Gray, that 
the degree of production is very different in different indi- 
viduals : but almost all are, in some form, conducive to circu- 
lation, and consequently to increase of wealth. 

Ill. Zhe more the Classes in a Society are multiplied and 
varied, the larger is their Portion of Comfort and Wealth. 
This highly interesting truth will be best understood by a re- 
ference to different stages of society ;—by comparing the aspect 
of society, two or three centuries ago, with that which it bears 
at present; or by contrasting the condition of a remote and 
thinly peopled province with that of a capital. In either case, 
we shall find that not only our collective but our individual 
wealth has increased with our numbers ; and the chief reasons 
of the augmentation are that, as a community becomes more 
numerous, employments are more subdivided, and the same 
labour enables a person to furnish a commodity both greater 
in quantity and better in quality: A farther reason, and one 
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which is very strikingly exemplified in the present age, is that 
the progress of society is perpetually giving rise to new dis- 
coveries and inventions; the effect of which, when in any 
degree deserving the name of improvement, is to render the 
commodities affected by them both cheaper and _ better. 
Hence the greater comfort of the inhabitants of towns than 
of those of villages : hence also the greater ease with which a 
society in an advanced stage increases its numbers, except in 
very particular cases ; we mean when subjected to unusual dis- 
advantages, such as we have lately seen in England in the 
transition from war to peace, or such as arise permanently in 
Holland from the charge of defending the country from the 
sea. In the natural course of things, the increase of numbers 
will be found to lessen the difficulty of rearing a family: but, 
as the farther discussion of this topic is connected with 
Mr. G.’s doctrines on population, we reserve it till we treat 
of that branch of the subject. 

Speculation in Trade and Manufactures. —On this subject 
we find it incumbent on us to express some dissent from, or 
at least some qualification of, the doctrines of Mr. Gray: 
who, ardent for an increase of employment, from whatever 
source, treats speculation not only with indulgence but with 
favour. ‘ Out of five speculators,’ says Mr. G., (** Fair Prices,” 
pp. 35, 36.) § cne probably fails; but three, perhaps four, are 
successful.’ This is an allegation which, as far as our observ- 
ation has gone, we should be inclined to reverse; computing 
that, in general, only one in five of these adventurous gentlemen 
—- carrying offa prize, while three or rather four of 
his brethren entail embarrassment on themselves and their 
creditors. We grant that they add to the activity and for a 
time to the income of their countrymen: but the question is 
whether a smaller share of activity, directed on safer grounds, 
would not be equally profitable. Still we are far from de- 
manding any legislative interference, or recommending any 
measure which might lead to the opposite extreme: we have 
visited the Continent, and have had ample occasion to see that 
nothing can be more contrary to the speculative spirit of our 
countrymen and the Americans, than the cautious course of 
our European neighbours. ‘The French, active as they are in 
the field, and sprightly in social intercourse, have in trade 
and manufactures comparatively little enterprise: the same 
branch of business is generally handed down from father to 
son; the same shop or warehouse is occupied; the same 
capital is invested; and, in all probability, the same extent 
of business is transacted. The consequence is an exemption 
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in this country and in the United States, but it is an exemp- 
tion purchased by no slight degree of torpor in mercantile 
transactions. In mercantile speculation, therefore, as in other 
things, let our rule be to give a free course to circumstances, 
and to interfere no farther than to effect the removal of obsta- 
cles; such, for example, as the restriction on the interest of 
money, which operates directly or indirectly to cramp trade 
to a degree greatly beyond the estimate of any of the sup- 
porters, either in or out of parliament, of Serjeant Onslow’s 
bill for the repeal of the limitation. 

Poor-Rate, and the Effect of Machinery on Wages.—With 
regard to poor-rate, Mr. Gray, differing in some points from 
Mr. Scarlett, declares himself adverse to any abrupt change; 
unless it be a modification of the law of settlement, and the 
reduction of the allowance to the labouring class, as far as it is 
made an expedient for keeping down the rate of wages. The 
fair price of labour ought to be paid directly to him who per- 
forms it, without distinguishing whether he be married or 
single, or whether his children are more or less numerous. 
In this as in other points, interference from authority, though 
arising from humane motives, is productive of bad conse- 
quences: but Saving-banks and Friendly Societies Mr. G. 
deems of the greatest importance to the lower orders. 

Machinery is considered by the working classes as an inva- 
sion of their province,—a potent engine in the reduction of 
wages: it was of importance, therefore, in a publication in- 
tended to tranquillize them, to combat this illusion; and to 
shew them that a blank, caused in their employment by the 
introduction of machinery is, in general, soon filled up. This 
takes place in various ways; partly by the new employment 
necessary for making the machinery, partly by the augmented 
export consequent on the reduced price of an article, but, 
above all, by the greater consumption of the article among 
ourselves. It has happened in a number of our manufactur- 
ing districts, that the eventual demand for hands has increased 
in proportion as machinery is more largely employed; and 
those persons who dread an ultimate over-supply — an excess 
arising from the use of machinery — will do well to bear in 
mind that the supply of articles from this source is as com- 
pletely under the regulating power of demand, as the supply 
from manual labour. 

Mr. Gray’s Censures of the Theory of Dr. Smith. — After 
having thus expressed an opinion in general favourable to 
Mr. G.’s doctrines, we cannot forbear to animadvert on the 
expressions which occasionally escape him, (Letter to Sir 
J. Sinclair, p. 28.) when treating of Dr. Smith’s theory of 
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unproductive labour. Admitting that Dr. S. gave a scientific 
shape to some erroneous notions, and that those notions would 
perhaps never have obtained general currency without his 
sanction ; — admitting also that he was totally mistaken in 
his idea that labour, in order to be productive, must neces- 
sarily fix itself on objects vendible in a solid form, (excludin 
thus from his estimate of productive the labours of the mind, 
— we see in such misconceptions nothing deserving of cen- 
sure, nothing in short but the natural result of the imperfect 
state of the science at the time. In those days, statistical 
data were comparatively rare: had the case been otherwise, 
Dr. S. would doubtless have fixed political .economy on a 
basis of additional solidity, and have given to the world a 
system founded on, facts and documents. The ground of 
surprize is not that he should in some cases have promulgated 
an erroneous system, but that, accustomed as he was to the 
society of professors and academicians, and comparatively 
little acquainted with men of business, he should have steered 
so clear of closet-theories, and have in so many instances 
detected their fallacy. How, then, can Mr. G, expect his 
reader to concur with him in terming the system of Dr. S. 
‘ visionary or malignant? In many points, such as in yecom- 
mending perfect freedom in the exercise of trade and pro- 
fessions, and a freedom equally camplete with regard to 
national intercourse, the two systems are agreed, They 
coincide also in exposing the fallacy of the popular notion 
that the acquisitions of one nation are made at the expence of 
another ; and that there exists, in this or any other country, 
a permanent excess of export over import, ‘They agree, in 
short, in combating many of those plausible but anti-social 
theories, which (Letter to Sir J. Sinclair, p. 38.) are now 
happily succeeded in the cabinets of Europe by very different 
doctrines, — by a disposition to cultivate peace, and to seek 
national aggrandizement more from improvements at home 
than from aggressions on neighbouring states. If the pro- 
ductive system, as explained by Mr. G., be in correspondence 
with these liberal views, and if it have a claim to the higher 
praise of according with the spirit of Christianity, — giving 
an interest and a consistency to the whole plan of nature, and 
rendering the science of statistics simple and easy, — why 
should a portion of such praise be refused to the principles 
of Dr. S., when we consider their approximation to the creed 
of generosity and humanity, and when we contrast them with 
the mercantile system, or the generally crude and selfish 
theories that preceded them ? 
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Application of Mr. Gray's Principles to our Financial Situ- 
ation. — The years that have elapsed since the Peace have 
been more than usually fruitful in statistical information; and 
Mr. G. may appeal with confidence to the evidence which they 
afford in support of his principles, and in contradiction to Dr. 
Smith’s doctrine of unproductive labour. The restoration of 
Europe to a state of general tranquillity, in 1815, implied a great 
and general change; particularly a reduction of government- 
demands, whether loans or taxes. On the Continent, that re- 
duction was considerable, but in this country it amounted to 
not less than 50,000,000/. sterling, or nearly a fifth of the 
national income ;— a change unexampled in its magnitude 
at any previous period of our history. What, on the unpro- 
ductive system of Dr. Smith, ought to have been the result 
of this great reduction? The services rendered for the pay- 
ment of these 50,000,000/. being, according to that theory, 
merely of a transfer-kind, the productive classes ought forth- 
with to have gained all that the unproductive had lost. The 
latter, it is admitted, would for a time be distressed: but the 
former ought soon to have been enabled by their gains, and 
by the fall of prices, to supply in another form the amount of 
employment which had been withdrawn. Not so, however, 
according to Mr.Gray. In his opinion, a reduction of ex- 
penditure on the part of government forms a suspension of 
productive employment, as complete as if a similar reduction 
had taken place in the income of the agriculturist or the 
manufacturer. The persons curtailed of their income are 
deprived proportionally of the means of employing others : 
if they remain among us, the community loses in part its 
power of counter-charging ; and, if they emigrate, it loses 
that power altogether. 

That such reduction is productive of great distress we 
readily admit, particularly after the experience of the last 
seven years: but, when Mr. G. goes farther, and insists 
that any reduction in the price of commodities, as expressed 
in money, constitutes so much loss to the public, we can agree 
with him no longer. In this as in other parts of his work, 
he seems to make no allowance for the general rise in the 
value of money since the Peace, for its power of going far- 
ther in purchases, and for its consequently rendering nominal 
a very considerable part of the fall in price that attends the 
cessation of government-orders.— In the same spirit of favour 
to high prices, Mr. G. discovers with regard to taxes an ex- 
tent of indulgence which might satisfy the boldest calculator, 
and might suit the financial system of M.de Calonne in 
France, or the Marquis Wellesley in India. For what, he 
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asks, are taxes imposed ? To pay employment; and in what 
manner, he continues, can they be injurious to the persons 
subjected to them, as long as they are able to indemnify them- 
selves by a corresponding counter-charge? It is to the in- 
crease of taxes that Mr. G. attributes (Letter to Sir J. Sinclair, 
p. 8.) a great part of our prosperity during the war; while the 
reduction of them since the Peace, followed as it has been by 
a corresponding decrease of employment, is, in his opinion, the 
reat cause of our present embarrassments. ‘To this subject 
we have lately given particular attention; and, while we admit 
that there is more justice in Mr. Gray’s remarks than 
they are allowed by political economists, we must add that 
he dwells too exclusively on a single view of the question, 
and overlooks other causes of distress, such as those which 
are more properly evils of transition than evils of reduction. 
Another and more intelligible objection to high taxes, and 
the continuance of war-expenditure, is the disadvantage in 
which they place us relatively to other countries. A compari- 
son of our resources and our burdens with those of France will 
lead to a conclusion very different from that of the Agricultural 
Report; in which (p.22.) we find it advanced * that the 
proportion of taxes to the income or capital of each indi- 
vidual is probably not greater in England than in several 
states of the Continent.” France is at least equal to this 
country in fertility of soil, while in population she greatly 


surpasses mae after our rapid increase in the present age: 4 


but, in a comparison of public burdens, she bears a propor- 
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tion of only two to three; so that, whatever may be our re- \ 


lative situation in the next generation, and whatever we ma 
in.that time gain on our neighbours, it is evidently too ton | 
to assert that, at present, their burdens are, in proportion to 
their means, as heavyas ours. Mr.G. has travelled on the 
Continent, though his work unfortunately contains no direct 
comparison of England with France, and few allusions to 
the relative situation of the two countries. In his journey, 
which took place in 1816, he was struck (see his letter to 
M. Say in our Number for September, 1819, p. 30.) with the 
appearance of stagnation and the general backwardness of 
productive industry in France: but, had he considered 
how easily our artisans and our capital may be transported 
to the Continent, he could not fail to have been awakened 
to a sense of our heavier burdens, and to an apprehension 
that, if continued, they might have necessitated emigration to 
aruinous extent. In that case, he would scarcely have re- 
gretted a fall in the price of our corn, (we mean a partial 
and moderate fall, such as to 60s. or 62s. for a quarter of 
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wheat, ) calculated as it is to bring the subsistence of our la- 
bourer more nearly on a level with its cost in the countries 
most likely to rival us in foreign markets. 

We now suspend our observations on Mr. G., with the in- 
tention of resuming them in our next Number: when we 
shall treat, first, of the application of his doctrines to the in- 
tricate subject of our money and exchange; next, of the more 
intelligible topic of increasing population ; and, lastly, of the 

ualifications, not few or inconsiderable, with which the re- 
ception of these interesting and important doctrines ought, in 
our opinion, to be accompanied. 


[To be continued. ] 
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Art. IV. The Life of Wesley; and the Rise and Progress of 
Methodism. By Robert Southey, Esq. Poet-Laureate, &c. 8vo. 
2 Vols. 1/.8s. Boards. Longman andCo. 1820. 


‘Avouonce Mr. Southey seems of late to be very wilfully 
incurring the danger of being called a book-maker, and 
though the life of John Wesley is no new topic, it was to be 
expected that the extraordinary character of the subject, and 
the celebrity of the biographer, would secure a favourable re- 
ception for these volumes. They certainly form, on the whole, 
a very judicious compilation; and: they include, in addition to 
the Wesleyan details, a complete account of the life of White- 
field, with sketches sufficiently extensive of the characters and 
exertions of the principal Methodist leaders, as well Calvin- 
istic as Wesleyan, who have since appeared. Excepting that 
Mr. Southey seems to have a bias in favour of his hero’s 
family, that he gives Mr. Wesley’s mother more credit for 
sound judgment than her conduct can justify, that he attributes 
to Wesley himself more consistency and sincerity of heart than 
we can discover to have belonged to him habitually, and that he 
has perhaps even too mean an opinion of Whitefield’s sense, 
the work before us strikes us as being remarkably impartial. 
We have on former occasions* adverted to the rincipal 
facts of Mr. Wesley’s birth and life, and wih a to the 
circumstances of the early developement of his extraordinary 
character, during his residence both at Oxford and in America. 
Soon after his arrival there, he gave the strongest indi- 
cations of a perverse and intolerant spirit. He despised 
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* See our review of Hampson’s Memoirs of Wesley, New Series, 
vol.vi. p-389. Life by Dr. Coke and Mr. Moore, xv. p.28. By 
Dr. Whitehead, xv. p. 159., and xxiii. p. 127. 
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human learning too much to study any new languages, though 
with his English he could be of no service to the Choctaws : 
—he would baptize no chfldren without immersion : — he 
would not admit persons as sponsors who had not communi- 
cated ;—-and he would neither receive Dissenters at the com- 
munion without their being re-baptized, nor read the burial- 
service over them under any circumstances. As soon as he 
was in a theatre where he could act without restraint from a 
superior, he displayed in their native ugliness that love of 
power, and that spiritual pride, which under various disguises 
were his ruling passions through life. Where, according to 
the rubrics of the Church of England, though contrary to 
its practice, or where by a strained interpretation of those 
rubrics, he could domineer over the consciences of others 
under the pretext of clerical discipline, this he did; and, with 
the spirit of a Becket, he gloried in his own austerities, in 
bigotry, and in persecution. In the midst of his intolerance, 
however, his pride was humbled by a love-adventure, the 
details of which we do not deem it necessary to recapitulate : 
but we cannot help observing that the particulars are in the 
highest degree discreditable to Mr. Wesley’s memory as a man 
of sincerity, or propriety, or humanity. 

The review which Mr. Wesley et of the progress of his 
own religious life, during his voyage home from America, 
shews that his enthusiasm had been materially tamed, and we 
observe much sobriety and discretion in the remarks which it 
contains : 


‘<< For many years,” says he, ‘“ Ihave been tossed about by va- 
rious winds of doctrine. I asked long ago, ‘ What must I do to be 
saved ?’ The Scripture answered, Keep the commandments, be- 
lieve, hope, love.—I was early warned against laying, as the 
Papists do, too much stress on outward works, or on a faith 
without works, which as it does not include, so it will never lead 
to true hope or charity. Noram I sensible that to this hour I have 
laid too much stress on either. But I fell among some Lutheran 
and Calvinist authors, who magnified faith to such an amazin 
size, that it hid all the rest of the commandments. I did not then 
see that this was the natural effect of their overgrown fear of po- 
pery, being so terrified with the cry of merit and good works, that 
they plunged at once into the other extreme; in this labyrinth I 
was utterly lost, not being able to find out what the error was, nor 
yet to reconcile this uncouth hypothesis either with Scripture or 
common sense. The English writers, such as Bishop Beveridge, 
Bishop Taylor, and Mr. Nelson, a little relieved me from these 
well-meaning wrong-headed Germans. Only when they inter- 
preted Scripture in different ways, I was often much at a loss. 
And there was one thing much insisted on in Scripture, — the 
unity of the church, which none of them, I thought, clearly ex- 
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plained. But it was not long before Providence brought me to 
those who shewed me a sure rule of interpreting Scripture, con- 
sensus velerum: Quod ab omnibus, quod ubique, quod semper cre- 
ditum ; at the same time they pdlicigetiy insisted upon a due 
regard to the one church at all times and in all places. Nor was 
it long before I bent the bow too far the other way: by making 
antiquity a co-ordinate rather than sub-ordinate rule with Scrip- 
ture ; by admitting several doubtful writings; by extending anti- 
quity too far; by believing more practices to have been universal 
in the ancient church than ever were so; by not considering that 
the decrees of a provincial synod could bind only that province, 
and the decrees of a general synod only those provinces whose re- 
presentatives met therein ; that most of those decrees were adapted 
to particular times and occasions, and consequently when those 
occasions ceased, must cease to bind even those provinces. These 
considerations insensibly stole upon me as I grew acquainted with 
the mystic writers, whose noble descriptions of union with God 
and internal religion made every thing else appear mean, 
flat, and insipid. But in truth they made good works appear 
so too: yea, and faith itself, and what not? They gave me an en- 
tire new view of religion, nothing like any I had before. But, 
alas! it was nothing like that religion which Christ and his 
apostles loved and taught. I had a plenary dispensation from all 
the commands of God; the form was thus: Love is all; all the 
commands beside are only means of love: you must chuse those 
which you feel are means to you, and use them as long as they are 
so. Thus were all the bands burst at once ; and though I could 
never fully come into this, nor contentedly omit what God enjoin- 
ed, yet, I know not how, I fluctuated between obedience and dis- 
obedience. I had no heart, no vigour, no zeal in obeying, con- 
tinually doubting whether I was right or wrong, and never out of 
perplexities and entanglements. Nor can I at this hour give a 
distinct account, how or when I came a little back toward the 
right way ; only my present sense is this, all the other enemies of 
Christianity are triflers, the mystics are the most dangerous; they 
stab it in the vitals, and its most serious professors are most likely 
to fall by them.” ’ 


On his return, he seems to have entered on the closest 
intimacy with the Moravian brethren in London, and his 
reason appears to have been speedily sunken in the deepest 
gulfs of mysticism. He wrote a curious letter to William 
Law, and received from him a judicious and friendly answer: 
but his delirium did not attain its acme till Wednesday the 
24th of May in that year, (1738,) when he went to a society 
in Aldersgate-Street, where one of the assembly was reading 
Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the Romans. 


‘ « Here about a quarter before nine,” says Wesley, ‘‘ while he 
was describing the change which God works in the heart through 
faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed; I felt I did 
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trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation: and an assurance was 
given me, that He had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved 
me from the law of sin and death. began to pray with all my 
might for those who had in a more especial manner despitefully 
used me and persecuted me. I then testified openly to all there 
what I now first felt in my heart. But it was not long before the 
enemy suggested, This cannot be faith, for where is thy joy ?” — 

‘‘T as often lifted up my eyes,” he says, ‘ and He sent me help 
from his holy place. And herein [ found the difference between 
this and my former state chiefly consisted. I was striving, yea 
fighting with all my might under the law, as well as under grace : 
but then I was sometimes, if not often conquered ; now I was al- 
ways conqueror.” ’ 


This assurance, which Wesley so received, led him to the 
greatest extravagancfes. In the following year, commenced 
those strange fits, those “ wrestlings with God,” and * dis- 
lodgements of the evil one,” which, after the manner of the 
French prophets, Wesley was able to excite in his congrega- 
tions. They appear in some cases to have been the result of 
sensibility highly excited; in others, a sort of epileptic affec- 
tion; in some, an hysterical disorder, highly infectious from sym- 
pathy ; and in many cases they were the offspring of hypocrisy, 
and intended merely to create attention. Some, which were ef- 
fected afterward by Wesley’s followers, bear strong marks of a 
conspiracy between the preacher and the exhibitors. ‘The in- 
jury which must be done to any person’s senses by constantly 
aspiring and gasping for a visitation of grace, which was not 
to be procured by any good works or rational exertions, but 
was to be a sudden influx from “ the pure love of the babe 
Jesus,” might account for a great portion of these fancies: 
but a fervid or disordered imagination does not, except at the 
outset of these vagaries, seem to have had so much agency in 
producing these effects as a certain craft and subtilty which 
makes men fond of being parties in wonder-working, and in 
imposing on the credulity of their neighbours. We omit 
many instances, but cannot refrain from giving at large an 
extract from a letter of Mr. Cennick, at that time a very 
favoured pupil of Mr. Wesley, which contains the theory as 
well as the praxis of this system. He appears to have been 
enlarging on the subject of eternal punishment, urged proba- 
bly with a little vehement “ application” (as it is called) to 
some of his audience; and the experiment being tried on 
minds grossly rude and uneducated, and therefore suscep- 
tible of the strongest impressions when once roused, seems to 
have succeeded for the operator to his heart’s content. In 
this case, we see no reason to doubt that the convulsions of the 
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initiates were quite as natural and genuine as the friendly zeal 
of the mystagogue who excited them: 


‘ «“ Far be it from me,” says he, “ to attribute the convictions 
of sin (the work of the Holy Ghost) to Beelzebub ! No; neither 
do I say that those strong wrestlings are of God only. I thought,’ 
you had understood my opinion better, touching this matter. I 
believe, that before a soul is converted to God, the spirit of re- 
bellion is in every one, that is born into the world ; and while 
Satan armed keepeth his hold, the man enjoys a kind of peace ; 
mean time, the Holy Ghost is offering a better peace, according 
to that Scripture, ‘ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock,’ &c. 
Now, after the word of the Most High has touched the heart, I 
think the serpent is seeking to root it up, or choke the seed; but 
as the Spirit of God has gained entrance, he rageth with all his 
might ; and as far as he hath power, troubleth the soul with the 
justice of God, with fear of having passed the day of grace, or 
having sinned too greatly to be forgiven, in order to make them 
despair. Hence ariseth a fierce combat in the inward parts, so 
that the weaker part of man, the body, is overcome, and those 
cries and convulsions follow. 

‘ « On Monday evening, I was preaching at the school on the 
forgiveness of sins, when two persons, who, the night before, had 
laughed at others, cried out with a loud and bitter cry. So did 
many more, in a little time. Indeed, it seemed that the Devil, and 
much of the powers of darkness, were come among us. My 
mouth was stopped, and my ears heard scarce any thing, but such 
terrifying cries, as would have made any one’s knees tremble! 
Only judge. It was pitch dark; it rained much; and the wind 
blew vehemently. Large flashes of lightning, and loud claps of 
thunder, mixt with the screams of frightened parents and the ex- 
clamations of nine distressed souls! The hurry and ¢onfusion 
caused hereby cannot be expressed. ‘The whole place seemed to 
me to resemble nothing but the habitation of apostate spirits ; 
many raving up and down, crying, ‘ The Devil will have me! I 
am his servant; I am damned!’ —‘ My sins can never be par- 
doned! I am gone, gone for ever! A young man (in such horrors, 
that seven or eight could not hold him) still roared, like a dragon, 
‘ Ten thousand devils, millions, millions of devils are about me!’ 
This continued three hours. One cried out, ‘ That fearful thun- 
der is raised by the Devil: in this storm he will bear me to hell !’ 
O what a power reigned amongst us! Some cried out, with a hollow 
voice, ‘ Mr. Cennick! Bring Mr. Cennick!’ I came to all that de- 
sired me. They then spurned with all their strength, grinding 
their teeth, and expressing all the fury that heart can conceive. 
Indeed, their starting eyes, and swelled faces, so amazed others, 
that they cried out almost as loud as they who were tormented. I 
have visited several since, who told me, their senses were taken 
away ; but when I drew near, they said, they felt fresh rage, longing 
to tear me to pieces! I never saw the like, nor even the shadow of 
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it, before! Yet, I can say, I was not in the least afraid, as I knew 
God was on our side.”’ 


Wesley’s younger brother, Charles, was not so much the 
dupe to these strange conflicts between evil and gracious 
spirits, as John either was or affected to be. He (Charles) 
left one or two of these demoniacs to recover at leisure, with- 
out observing their antics; and others he ordered to be 
taken out quietly to the door of the conventicle, where they 
soon came to the use of their limbs. ‘The great feat, how- 
ever, about this period, was the conversion of Wesley’s 
mother, and her new birth at the age of seventy years. Wes- 
ley rejoiced exceedingly, and, as we cannot compliment his 
good sense on the occasion, we are bound to impute his 
extasies to filial devotion. — He soon found that, as long as he 
acted in concert with the body of Moravians, he had only a 
single voice against many. ‘Their notions were of a calmer 
nature than these fits which he had latterly encouraged 
among his disciples: some of their quietism he could not 
understand ; and ¢hey were equally perplexed with some of his 
conundrums. They held that all works before the true spirit 
came were sinful in their nature; and fe also held that * no 
good works could be done before justification; none, which 
have not in them the nature of sin.” ‘These two doctrines 
were understood by themselves to be quite different, though 
it is hard to conceive in what besides mere words the dif- 
ference can exist: for both doctrines sound equaily mystical, 
unintelligible, and absurd. Wesley, however, had another 
speculation, which did not agree with their experience. He 
conceived that, after an assurance, and when the new creature 
was put on, the old man was annihilated: while ¢hey thought 
that, till the hour of death, some little touch of frailty 
would still remain in human nature. On these pretexts, Wes- 
ley separated himself from a community which was already 
provided with a president and with elders. At first, a truce 
prevailed between them; some negotiations were made for 
coalescing again; and two grave elders, Boehler and Spangen- 
berg, had a conference with him, and solemnly argued some 
of the points of difference. One part of the conference is 
diverting : 


‘ « The moment we are justified,” said they, “ a new creature 
is put into us. But, notwithstanding, the old creature, or the old 
man, remains in us, till the day of our death ; and in this old man 
there remains an old heart, corrupt and abominable: for inward 
corruption remains in the soul, as long as the soul remains in the 
body. But the heart which is in the new man is clean. And the 
new man is stronger than the old ; so that though corruption con- 
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tinually strives, yet, while we look to Christ, it cannot prevail.” — 
Wesley asked him if there was an old man in him: “ Yes,” he re 
plied, “‘ and will be as long as I live.”"—* Is there then corruption 
in your heart ?” said Wesley. — Spangenberg made answer, “ In 
the heart of my old man there is, but not in the heart of my new 
man ;” and this, he said, was confirmed, not by his own experience 
only, but by that of all the Moravian church. Some of Wesley’s dis- 
ciples, women as well as men, who were present at this conference, 
bore their testimony to the possibility of attaining that Christian per- 
fection which was at this time Wesley’s favourite tenet, and which 
was so flattering to the pride of his followers. But Spangenberg an- 
swered this with great truth, as well as great emotion, and the old 
man’s hand trembled as he spake: “ You all deceive your own 
souls! There is no higher state than that I have described. You 
are in a very dangerous error. You know not your own hearts. 
You fancy your corruptions are taken away, whereas they are only 
covered. Inward corruption never can be taken away, till our 
bodies are in the dust.” The same opinion was afterwards ex- 
pressed to Wesley, in familiar conversation, by Boehler, but with 
characteristic vigour: “ Sin will and must always remain in the 
soul. The old man will remain till death. The old nature is like 
an old tooth: you may break off one bit, and another, and an- 
other; but you can never get it all away. The stump will stay as 
long as you live, and sometimes will ache too.” ’ 


The breach, however, was irreparable; and, though Count 
Zinzendorff himself afterward came over, and conversed with 
Wesley, he seems only to have made matters worse. It 
could be cf no great service, indeed, to discuss the ostensible 
grounds of the separation, while the real causes, of a less 
spiritual nature, remained unchanged. — Disunion now led to 
controversy, and controversy ended in rancorous and malig- 
nant hostility. ‘The vilest personalities and the most scurri- 
lous defamation were used by both parties; and it cannot be 
denied that, in all the tactics of such warfare, in the manage- 
ment of dark hints, in the adoption of inveterate slanders, and 
in direct virulent invective, our countryman shewed himself at 
least a match for his adversaries. 

Not long afterward, Wesley had to encounter another 
and much more serious separation, viz. from his great coad- 
jutor Whitefield, in consequence of the latter taking up the 
doctrines of election and reprobation with great warmth, 
while Wesley with equal zeal opposed them. Whitefield 
was a sincere and genuine bigot : — his soul panted for mar- 
tyrdom : — he despised all temporizing, and had no notion of 
policy or any worldly views. On ignorant and uncultivated 
minds; his constitutional fervor wrought astonishing effects ; 
and the good which he accomplished, in reforming persons of 
the most savage and abject character, and awakening them from 
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the grossest intemperance and sensuality to a sense of the 
benefits of religion and orderly life, was in proportion to his 
undaunted courage and his unabating zeal. His sincerity, 
indeed, gave him that energy of manner, that native and 
hearty eloquence, which nothing but sincerity can impart. 
The miners in Kingswood, the salt-workers in Scotland, our 
colonists in America, and the savage clans in their desarts, 
listened to his accents as to those of a man inspired by God; 
they bore witness to the simplicity, the self-denial, and the 
austerity of a saint; and they seemed to recognize the enthu- 
siasm of a prophet, together with the unwearied perseverance 
of a primitive apostle. All methods of address and insinu- 
ation were foreign to his nature, for he rejected them as un- 
becoming the character of an ambassador from Heaven. 
His supplications sounded like the intercession of some kin- 
dred and guardian spirit, and his denunciations pealed along 
like the thunders of an offended and avenging deity. A dis- 
position in a considerable degree morbid, aa a spirit which 
found something congenial to its own mysterious darkness 
and volcanic impulses in such speculations, combined with 
early impressions and a particular course of reading into 
which he fell while he was in America, occasioned him to con- 
template with peculiar delight those awful and tremendous 
attributes with which the Supreme Being is invested as the 
dispenser of justice. ‘That turn of mind, indeed, which de- 
lights in sublime and appalling images, which is always tend- 
ing to the extravagant, and which sympathizes in the faith of 
St. Austin when he cried out that its impossibility rendered a 
matter credible, was a remarkable ingredient in the character 
of Whitefield ; and it cannot be wondered that he seized with 
avidity, and maintained with pertinacity till his last breath, 
the monstrous dogmas of Calvinism. Men of a humane nature, 
if they find themselves embarrassed with the subtilties in 
which the logomachy about necessity and free will is involved, 
feel disposed to embrace at the same time, after the example 
of the benevolent Hartley, the consolatory opinion that all 
persons will eventually partake of the favour of the Supreme 
Being ; for they cannot at once conceive that man’s conduct is 
inevitable and that God is implacable. Whitefield, however, 
not only believed the doctrine of reprobation, but considered 
it as criminal in him to disguise or modify his opinion on so 
vital and essential a point of Christian faith, either in defer- 
ence or in accommodation to any living being. He wrote 
several letters to Wesley on the subject before and during his 
voyage on his return from America. In some moments, his 
respect and affection for his correspondent seemed to predo- 
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minate: but at others his zeal for what he regarded as God’s 
word was irresistible, and he thought that he could explain to 
Wesley why God had allowed him to be so long in error on 
that subject. His letters, however, are not very argumenta- 
tive; nor, to say the truth, was reasoning at any time his 
forte. However, before Whitefield’s return, Wesley had 
declared open war with Cennick on this very subject, and cut 
off all intercourse. He had also published a sermon on the 
doctrine of universal redemption, on which Barrow had long 
before exhausted every argument that can be advanced, in four 
incomparable discourses. Barrow’s eloquence is like manna 
dropped from Heaven, at once exquisite and nutritious; while 
Wesley’s effusions have little of the inspiration of his mighty 
precursor, and exhibit a melancholy of madness which is 
entirely his own. They are like the ravings of some Sibyl], 
jealous of the sorceries and more prevailing spells of a rival 
prophetess; or the commination of some pontifical hierophant 
of antiquity against any intruders within his own peculiar 
circle of demonology.— As this sermon was deemed more 
than any thing else the cause of the irreparable breach be- 
tween Wesley and Whitefield, we shall extract a part of it 
which is given by Mr. Southey, and commended by him, we 
believe with justice, as the most eloquent and impassioned 


passage in all Mr. Wesley’s works: 


¢ « Call it by whatever name you please, Election, Preterition, 
Predestination, or Reprobation, it comes to the same thing. The 
sense is plainly this: by virtue of an eternal, unchangeable, irre- 
sistible decree of God, one part of mankind are infallibly saved, 
and the rest infallibly damned ; it being impossible that any of the 
former should be damned, or that any of the latter should be 
saved.” He proceeded to show, that it made all preaching vain, 
as needless to the elect, and useless to the reprobate; and, there- 
fore, that it could not be a doctrine of God, because it makes void 
his ordinance: that it tended to produce spiritual pride in some, 
absolute despair in others, and to destroy our zeal for good works: 
that it made Revelation contradictory and useless ; and that it was 
full of blasphemy, — “ of such blasphemy,” said he, “as I should 
dread to mention, but that the honour of our gracious God, and 
the cause of truth, will not suffer me to be silent. In the cause of 
God,” he pursues, “ and from a sincere concern for the glory of 
his great name, I will mention a few of the horrible blasphemies 
contained in this horrible doctrine. But first I must warn every 
one of you that hears, as ye will answer it at the great day, not to 
charge me, as some have done, with blaspheming, because I men- 
tion the blasphemy of others. And the more you are grieved 
with them that do thus blaspheme, see that ye ‘ confirm your love 
towards them’ the more, and that your heart’s desire, and con- 
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tinual prayer to God, be, ‘ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do!’ 

‘« This premised, let it be observed, that this doctrine repre- 
sents our blessed Lord, ‘ Jesus Christ, the righteous, the only-be- 
gotten Son of the Father, full of grace and truth,’ as an hypocrite, 
a deceiver of the people, a man void of common sincerity. For it 
cannot be denied that he every where speaks as if he were willin 
that all men should be saved; therefore, to say he was not willing 
that all men should be saved, is to represent him as a mere hypo- 
crite and dissembler. It cannot be denied, that the gracious words 
which came out of his mouth are full of invitations to all sinners ; 
to say, then, He did not intend to save all sinners, is to represent 
him as a gross deceiver of the people. You cannot deny that he 
says, ‘Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden!’ If, 
then, you say He calls those that cannot come, those whom he 
knows to be unable to come, those whom he can make able to 
come, but will not, how is it possible to describe greater insin- 
cerity ? You represent him as mocking his helpless creatures, by 
offering what he never intends to give. You describe him as say- 
ing one thing and meaning another ; as pretending the love which 
he had not. Him, in whose mouth was no guile, you make full of 
deceit, void of common sincerity: then, especially when drawing 
nigh the city, he wept over it, and said, ‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy children together, and 
ye would not!’ (n0sancw xal 8x nderrcars.) Now, if you say they 
would, but he would not, you represent him (which who could 
hear!) as weeping crocodile tears over the prey which he had 
doomed to destruction ! 

‘« Such blasphemy this, as, one would think, might make the 
ears of a Christian to tingle! But there is yet more behind ; for, 


just as it honours the Son, so doth this doctrine honour the Father, 


It destroys all his attributes at once: it overturns both his justice, 
mercy, and truth. Yes, it represents the Most Holy God as worse 
than the devil; as more false, more cruel, and more unjust. More 
false, because the devil, liar as he is, hath never said he willeth 
all mankind to be saved: more unjust, because the devil cannot, 
if he would, be guilty of such injustice as you ascribe to God, 
when you say, that God condemned millions of souls to everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels, for continuing in sin, 
which, for want of that grace he will not give them, they cannot 
avoid: and more cruel, because that unhappy spirit ‘ seeketh rest, 
and findeth none,’ so that his own restless misery is a kind of 
temptation to him to tempt others. But God ‘resteth in his high 
and holy place ;’ so that to suppose him out of his mere motion, 
of his pure will and pleasure, happy as he is, to doom his creatures, 
whether they will or not, to endless misery, is to impute such 
cruelty to him, as we cannot impute even to the great enemy of 
God and man. It is to represent the Most High God (he that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear!) as more cruel, false, and unjust 
than the devil! 
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¢«¢ This is the blasphemy clearly contained in the horrible 
decree of Predestination. And here I fix my foot. On this I join 
issue with every assertor of it. You represent God as worse than 
the devil; more false, more cruel, more unjust. But you say, 
you will prove it by Scripture. Hold! What will you prove by 
Scripture ? that God is worse than the devil ? It cannot be. What- 
ever that Scripture proves, it never proves this: whatever be its 
true meaning, it cannot meaa this. Do you ask what is its true 
meaning then? If I say, I know not, you have gained nothing ; 
for there are many Scriptures, the true sense whereof neither you 
nor I shall know, till death is swallowed up in victory. But this I 
know, better it were to say it had no sense at all, than to say it 
had such asense asthis. It cannot mean, whatever it mean beside, 
that the God of truth is a liar. Let it mean what it will, it cannot 
mean that the Judge of all the world is unjust. No Scripture can 
mean that God is not love, or that his mercy is not over all his 
works: that is, whatever it prove beside, no Scripture can prove 
predestination. 

‘ « This is the blasphemy for which I abhor the doctrine of 
Predestination ; a doctrine, upon the supposition of which, if one 
could possibly suppose it for a moment, call it election, reproba- 
tion, or what you please, (for all comes to the same thing,) one 
might say to our adversary the devil, ‘ Thou fool, why dost thou 
roar about any longer? Thy lying in wait for souls is as needless 
and useless as our preaching. MHearest thou not, that God hath 
taken thy work out of thy hands, and that he doth it more effec- 
tually ? Thou, with all thy principalities and powers, canst only so 
assault that we may resist thee; but he canirresistibly destroy both 
body and soul in hell! Thou canst only entice ; but his unchange- 
able decree to leave thousands of male in death, compels them to 
continue in sin, till they drop into everlasting burnings. Thou 
temptest ; he forceth us to be damned, for we cannot resist his 
will. Thou fool! why goest thou about any longer, seeking whom 
thou mayest devour? Hearest thou not that God is the devourin 
lion, the destroyer of souls, the murderer of men? Moloch caused 
only children to pass through the fire, and that fire was soon 
quenched ; or, the corruptible body being consumed, its torments 
were at anend; but God, thou art told, by his eternal decree, 
fixed before they had done good or evil, causes not only children 
of a span long, but the parents also, to pass through the fire of 
hell ; that fire which never shall be quenched : and the body which 
is cast thereinto, being now incorruptible and immortal, will be 
ever consuming and never consumed ; but the smoke of their tor- 
- ment, because it is God’s good pleasure, ascendeth up for ever.’ 

‘ « Qh, how would the enemy of God and man rejoice to hear 
these things were so! How would he cry aloud, and spare not ! 
How would he lift up his voice, and say, To your tents, O Israel! 
flee from the face of this God, or ye shall utterly perish. But 
whither will ye flee? Into heaven? He is there. Down to Hell ? 
He is there also. Ye cannot flee from an omnipresent, almighty 
tyrant. And whether ye flee or stay, I call heaven, his throne, 
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and earth, his footstool, to witness against you: ye shall perish, 
ye shall die eternally ! Sing, O hell, and rejoice, ye that are under 
the earth! for God, even the mighty God, hath spoken, and de- 
voted to death thousands of souls, from the rising of the sun, 
unto the going down thereof. Here, O death, is thy sting! They 
shall not, cannot escape, for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken 
it. Here, O grave, is thy victory! Nations yet unborn, ere 
they have done good or evil, are doomed never to see the light of 
life, but thou shalt gnaw upon them for ever and ever. Let all 
those morning stars sing together, who fell with Lucifer, son of 
the morning! Let all the sons of hell shout for joy; for the de- 
cree is past, and who shall annul it ? 

‘ « Yes! the decree is past ; and so it was before the found- 
ation of the world. But what decree? Even this : ‘ I will set be- 
fore the sons of men life and death, blessing and cursing ;’ and 
‘ the soul that chooseth life shall live, as the soul that chooseth death 
shall die.’ This decree, whereby whom God ‘ did foreknow, he 
did predestinate,’ was indeed from everlasting: this, whereby all 
who suffer Christ to make them alive, are ‘ elect according to the 
foreknowledge of God,’ now standeth fast, even as the moon, and 
the faithful witness in heaven; and when heaven and earth shall pass 
away, yet this shall not pass away, for it is as unchangeable and eter- 
nal as the being of God that gave it. This decree yields the strong- 
est encouragement to abound in all good works, and in all holiness ; 
and it is a well-spring of joy, of happiness also, to our great and 
endless comfort. This is worthy of God. It is every way consist- 
ent with the perfection of his nature. It gives us the noblest 
view both of his justice, mercy, and truth. To this agrees the 
whole scope of the Christian Revelation, as well as all the parts 
thereof. To this Moses and all the prophets bear witness; and 
our blessed Lord, and all his apostles. Thus Moses, in the name 
of his Lord, ‘I call heaven and earth to record against you this 
day, that I have set before you life and death, blessing and curs- 
ing, therefore choose life, that thou and thy seed may live.’ Thus 
Ezekiel (to cite one prophet for all), ‘ The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die; the son shall not bear (eternally) the iniquity of the 
father. The righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and 
the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him.’ Thus our blessed 
Lord, ‘If any man thirst, let him come to me and drink !’ Thus his 
great apostle St.Paul, ‘ God commandeth all men, every where, 
to repent.’ All men, every where ; every man, in every place, 
without any exception, either of place or person. Thus St.James, 
‘ If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all 
men liberally, and upbraideth not, and it shall be given him! 
Thus St. Peter, ‘ The Lord is not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance.’ And thus St. John, ‘ If 
any man ‘sin, we have an advocate with the Father; and he is the 
propitiation for our sins ; and not for ours only, but for the sins of 
the whole world.’ 

‘ “ O hear ye this, ye that forget God! ye cannot charge your 
death upon him, ‘ Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked 
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should die? saith the Lord God. Repent and turn from all your 
transgressions, so iniquity shall not be your ruin. Cast away from 
you all your transgressions, whereby ye have transgressed; for 
why will ye die, O house of Israel? For I have no pleasure in the 
death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God. Wherefore, turn 
yourselves, and live ye.’ —‘ As I live, saith the Lord God, I have 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked. ‘Turn ye, turn ye from 
your evil ways ; for why will ye die, O house of Israel?’ ”’ 


This is a good specimen of the terrible and /Mschylean 
species of pulpit-eloquence ; and Wesley seems, in his invo- 
cation of the infernal spirits, to have laid aside his own Belial 
mode of insinuation, in order to assume the Moloch fierceness 
of his adversary: making all his antagonist’s own dread artil- 
lery to recoil on himself. — Whitefield now feared much that 
Wesley was irreclaimable, but still expressed his persuasion 
that *¢ when Christ should come to joderient he should see 
dear Mr. Wesley convinced of election and everlasting love, 
and should behold him casting his crown down at the feet of 
the Lamb, and as it were filled with a holy blushing for oppos- 
ing the Divine sovereignty in the manner he had done.” He 
also wrote an answer to this sermon, which was published and 
zealously circulated both in America and in England. He 
even had some interviews with Wesley after his return to 
England, but told him plainly that they preached two different 
gospels; and from that time to the period of their death, 
each preached, and proclaimed, and thundered against the 
notions of the other, as pestilent heresies and doctrines dam- 
natory. Whitefield died in the year 1770, in America. Soon 
‘after his return to England in 1740, he had married; and 
from 1748 till the year before his death, he had put himself 
in a great degree under the protection of that “ noble and 
elect lady” the Countess of Huntingdon. He had, indeed, 
before his marriage, proposed to another lady in Ameriea, 
btit she was ‘ only in a seeking state.’ 

The following letter from Whitefield to the Countess gives a 
droll view of the early stage of that spiritual connection 
which afterward became so great: 


‘« Ever since the reading your Ladyship’s condescending letter, 
my soul has been overpowered with his presence, who is all in all. 
When your Ladyship styled me your friend, I was amazed at your 
condescension ; but when I thought that Jesus was my friend, it 

uite overcame me, and made me to lie prostrate before him, crying, 

y me? why me? I just now rose from the ground, after pray- 
ing the Lord of all lords to water your soul, honoured madam, 
every moment. As there seems to be a door opening for the no- 
bility to hear the Gospel, I will defer my journey, and, God will- 
ing, preach at your Ladyship’s. Oh, that God may be with me, 
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and make me humble! I am ashamed to think your Ladyship will 
admit me under your roof; much more am I amazed that the Lord 
Jesus will make use of such a creature as I am; — quite astonish- 
ed at your Ladyship’s condescension, and the unmerited super- 
abounding grace and goodness of Him who has loved me, and 
given Himself for me.” ’ 


Wesley had a longer existence allotted to him than White- 
field, for he lived till the year 1793, when he had attained the 
advanced age of ninety years. He continued from the time 
of his breach with Whitefield indefatigable in promulgating 
his own doctrines, and in establishing a regular discipline for 
his followers, From the germ of policy, one expedient sprang 
up after another, till the whole mass was matured, and ex- 
panded itself in an harmonious and consistent system. At 
last, there were found to be circuits, and helpers, and local 
preachers, and leaders; and the pernicious assemblies of 
bands, and select bands, of watch-nights, and love-feasts, were 
fixed in their periods and permanently instituted. According 
as his societies increased, he seems to have waxed strong in 
his own conceit, and a series of miracles is made to attest the 
truth of the doctrines which he taught. He travelled inces- 
santly from one part of the kingdom to another, visiting both 
Scotland and Ireland; and he sent his missionaries forth into 
America and the West Indies. He even assumed episcopal 
powers when the Americans were in want of persons regularly 
ordained, and consecrated and commissioned Dr. Coke as 
Bishop for those parts. When he married, his domestic 
duties occasioned no cessation of his public toils, for he jour- 
neyed and wandered about as before; and, when his wife 
quitted him in a fit of jealousy, he never gave himself the 
trouble of recalling her. If any casualty befell any of his 
opponents, he considered it as a judgment of Heaven and a 
declaration of Providence in his favour; or at least he endea- 
voured to turn the event to such an account in the opinion of 
others. By zeal, by a mixture of credulity and imposture, 
by personal energy, and by great policy in selecting and 
arranging the labours of his preachers, this extraordinary 
man left at his death a peculiar community which recognized 
him as their head, consisting of members in the British domi« 
nions to the number of 76,968, and in the United States to 
the number of 57,621. 

On reviewing all the features of his character and life, 
Wesley seems to have been a man of fervent ambition, and 
of very variable temperament; whose imagination in early 
life had been exalted by lonely habits, abstinence, and austeri- 
ties. He appears to have been often sensible of the sort of 
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uregular enthusiasm under which he laboured: but the 
struggle between the illusions of his fancy and his sounder 
judgment never produced a decisive victory on either side. 
Sometimes his imagination predominated, and we perceive 
the genuine infatuated mystic: but more frequently we see 
him employing the delusions and insanity of others as engines 
of his own craft. In some cases, the dissimulation which he 
practised cannot be distinguished from the facility which he 
evinced in being a dupe to the imposture of others. For in- 
Stance; with regard to the extravagances of George Bell, who 
cured a woman of some complaint in her breast by his prayers, 
and attempted to restore a blind man to sight by touching his 
eyes with spittle and pronouncing the word Ephphatha, it is 
impossible to say whether Wesley was deceived or was the 
conscious promoter of deceit. His own account does not 
render the matter clearer : | 

« «¢ Perhaps,” he says, ‘‘ reason unenlightened makes me 
simple. If I knew less of human nature I should be more apt 
to stumble at the weakness of it ; and if I had not too, by nature 
or by grace, some clearness of apprehension. It is owing to this 
(under God) that I never staggered at all at the reveries of George 
Bell. I saw instantly from the beginning, and at the beginning, 
what was right, and what was wrong ; but I saw, withal, ‘ I have 
many things to speak, but ye cannot bear them now.’ Hence many 
imagine I was imposed upon, and applauded themselves on their own 
greater perspicuity, as they do at this day. But if you knew it, said 
his friend to Gregorio Lopez, why did you not tell me? I answer 
with him, ‘I do not speak all I know, but what I judge needful.’” 


Even when he saw this fact and these individual follies, 
Wesley was still the idol of systems and the dupe of new 
phrases; and he seems to us a remarkable instance of the in- 
fluence which general notions and cant words retain over the 
mind in its passive state. We find the same peculiarity in 
the character of Mohammed and in that of Cromwell; and 
indeed in all mystics endowed with natural sagacity. Their 
character has quite different phases under different circum- 
stances. Sometimes we perceive their reason in full splen- 
dour, dissipating the mists of superstition, and shewing the 
clouds of bigotry and faction in the most grotesque and fan- 
tastic shapes as in scorn, or marshalling them as ministers 
and vehicles of its own radiance. At other times we observe 
the same mighty reason suffering eclipse from the intervention 
of some malignant planet, which before seemed but to reflect 
and add to its glory, and shorn of its beams by the ascend- 
ancy of fogs which previously it was able to disperse or to ir- 
radiate at pleasure. The quick succession, indeed, in such 
minds, of the suggestions of sagacity, folly, and policy, or of 
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scepticism and superstition, form a curious matter of specu~ 
lation to those who study the human understanding, and are 
sensible of the slight limits by which reason is separated from 
madness. — Where Wesley did reason, one point he always 
consulted, his love of power; and his ambitious temper made 
him reconcile the grossest inconsistencies. It was on this 
principle that he exercised persecution in his fit of antient 
ecclesiastical discipline in Georgia; that he rejected and 
defied all antient ecclesiastical discipline when he conse- 
crated Dr. Coke; that he propounded the question of his 
marriage to the Moravian elders; and that he defamed their 
whole body, and scoffed at their leader Zinzendorff as the 
‘‘ proteus Lord Fraydeck, Domine de Thurstain.” 

With regard to the manner in which Mr. Southey has 
executed his task as the biographer of so extraordinary a per- 
sonage, and which we began by commending in general terms, 
we must farther observe that we cannot speak too highly of 
the industry which he has shewn in accumulating his materials, 
or of the good sense which has regulated the selection and 
distribution of them *: nor do we wish to be understood, by 
the objections to some points of detail which we feel ourselves 
bound to express, as willing to detract from the great and sub- 
stantial merits of so laborious a performance. We think, how- 
ever, that Mr. Southey has given way too much to his poetical 
feelings, when he favours us with several pages of text and 
thirty pages of notes about the little spirit Jeffray, and says 
that the conversion of one stray infidel would be a good rea- 
son for the appearance of a ghost now and then. We are in- 
clined to attribute to the same feelings his predilection for the 
notion, that there may be something mysterious and pro- 
phetical in dreams; a predilection which the reader will find 
seriously announced in a note (p. 415.) in the first volume, 
We think also that Mr. S. travels a little out of his element, 
when he talks (vol. i. p. 329.) ¢ of a philosophy of home- 
growth, the shallowest that ever imposed on the human un- 
derstanding ;’ and we suspect that what he terms ‘ political 
antinomianism’ is the honest English doctrine of resistance to 
arbitrary power, by virtue of which the house of Brunswick 
ascended the English throne : while those ‘principles of order 
and legitimate government,’ of which he speaks in his tirade 
on the American war, are nothing else in fact than those 
notions which the baneful and corrupt court-sycophants in the 





* As a proof of the quantity of these materials, we may stat 
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that his list of printed books which he consulted amounts naprrecor 
thirty. He has ‘had no private sources of information.’ 
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time of the Stuarts so successfully instilled into the sovereigns 
as to lose for James II. the crown of these realms. When 
Mr. S. makes it a point to be severe in his animadversions on 
certain classes of Dissenters, he does not shew in that respect 
much political discernment, nor sufficiently recollect the true 
principles of protestantism. It is rather curious that the two 
subjects, on which it has fallen in his way to eulogize our late 
King, are the very two topics to which the real friends of that 
monarch’s memory would be most cautious of alluding; viz. 
his fondness for the American war, and his hostility to any 
alleviation of the disability of his Roman Catholic subjects. 
As to the latter question, we have recently on many occasions 
discussed it at length: —as to the former, we do assert, and 
always have asserted, that the claims of this country on its 
American colonies were an usurpation, and inconsistent with 
the fundamental principles of the British constitution; by 
which the duty of contributing to the expences of government 
is counterpoised by the right to appoint representatives for 
ascertaining the amount of those contributions, and checking 
the application of them, 

Mr. Southey also deems it proper to fall on a pamphlet 
written by Dr. Price, which he tells us effected its share of 
mischief in its day; and he gives us a quotation from Mr. 
Coleridge, who terms it “ id Medaater: work of the worthy 
Doctor.” We might well refrain in scorn from replying to 
such a remark. Dr. Price was, at least, always honest in his 
intentions, and in general was not a remarkable blunderer in 
reason. Mr. Coleridge may be told that Dr. P. never! acted 
or wrote in a manner that was deserving of contempt; 
never preached sermons as an itinerant in the garment of a 
layman; nor delivered any “ concio ad populum’ to inflame the 
lower orders against the higher, or any “ lay-sermon” to in- 
flame the higher orders against the Mths Nor was he a 
mystic whose head was crazed with the jargon of Plotinus in 
some ** new-fangled” translation, or with that of Kant in the 
original. ‘That which he believed he understood: that which 
he professed he practised : if he wanted Rousseau’s tinsel-elo- 
quence, he was at least free from Rousseau’s benevolence of 
imagination and selfishness of heart; and he was never either 
a vagrant or sycophantic vaunter of independence, or a pre- 
varicating champion of truth. Mr. Southey also might have re- 
spected his industry, and sympathized in his domestic virtues, 
although the Doctor could not borrow experience from age, and 
accommodate himself to new doctrines in vogue when he found 
the inconvenience of popular opinions. We must admit that 
Dr. Price was deficient in some sorts of invention, to the last; 

and 
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and that he never made that discovery which Mr. Southey 


communicates as his own conviction in the work before us, 
‘that a man’s faith depends much more on his will than the 
world generally imagines.’ 

On the whole, the style of this biography is very free and 
manly, but some objectionable phrases occur ; such as ‘a few 
bucks clapped and encored him,’ vol. ii. p.488. To join tssue 
with means to come to a point of opposition with any person, 
but Mr. Southey uses the phrase in a sense directly opposite, 
vol. i. p.27:, as if it meant to concur or coincide,—A head 


of Wesley forms the frontispiece to the first volume, and/ 


Whitefield, with uplifted arms, stands “ erying aloud and/ 


sparing not” in the portico of the second. 





Art. V. Desultory Thoughts in London, Titus and Gisippus, 
with other Poems. By Charles Lloyd, Author of Hage 
Canore,”’ and Translator of ‘ Alfieri’s Tragedies.” 12mo, 
pp. 252. 7s.6d. Boards. Baldwyns, Newgate-Street. 1821. 


I" appears that our modern poets are beginning to feel 

rather at a loss for materials, on which to display the 
«‘ cunning of their divine art;” or surely we should not see 
them reduced to such extreme difficulties and perplexities as 
we have sometimes witnessed in their choice of subject, and more 
particularly in their manner of treating it. ‘To persons inex- 
perienced in black-letter lore and modern book-manufactur- 
ing, it may seem, from the present glut of the literary market, 
as if no great stretch of faculties were required to compose 
what is very aptly termed a work: but to entertain such 
an opinion is a cruel mistake, and by no means rendering 


justice to the untold sufferings of the “ irritabile genus.” We 


have in fact an allusion to the employment in the * improbus 
labor” of Virgil, and in the more authenticated but malicious 
observation of *¢ Oh, that mine enemy had written a book ;” 
which evidently betrays a wish that he may have undergone 
those tortures of heart and brain which are essential to the 
weaving, like a silk-worm, of the ‘* golden threads of thought 
and poesy” out of his own body, unless he happens to have 
been some notorious plagiarist. 

We see, however, that, in spite of all this, “ of making 
many books there is no end;” and that, though “ reading is 
a weariness of the flesh,” they are consumed with much more 
avidity and much less discrimination than formerly. We 
are in some degree induced to forgive this “ laborious failing” 
in the writing-portion of the community, in consideration of 
their exertions to procure us variety and delicacy “in the feast 
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of reason and the flow of soul,” and viands suitable to the 
most fastidious as well as to the most ravenous taste: but, of 
all modes that the ingenuity of modern authorship has de- 
vised for recreating or reforming the mind of man, none ap- 
pear to have been more eagerly applied than stimulants, or 
strong force-meats of literary aliment, with an heterogeneous 
mixture of style in serving it up that is calculated at once to 
allure and to strengthen the reader’s appetite. With serious 
history is mingled the entertainment and sometimes the fiction 
of the novel; while our best romances are founded on the 
deeper interest and darker deeds of our historical memoirs. 
Pursuing this convenient system of encroaching on each other’s 
territories, in order to enlarge and to enrich their own peculiar 
province in the literary world, our poets have also, of late, cast 
a longing eve on the old and fertile region of Italy ; and they 
have scrupled not to draw largely from that storehouse of 
whatever is great or beautiful, alike in nature and in art, to 
give life and imagination to the weaker efforts of their own 
jaded muse. After having exhausted their respective proto- 
types in the epic, the dramatic, and the lyric species of poetry, 
our modern versifiers have endeavoured, as a last resource, to 
amuse their readers with imitative specimens of the comic, 
heroic, or burlseque geniuses who made the courts of Europe 
ring with laughter under the inspiring auspices of the Medici 
me the house of Ferrara. From “ the garden of Europe,” the 
notes of its native songsters were caught by many of our poetical 
mock-birds in the “ sunny morning of our fame ;” and the 
amusing strains of Byron, of Wastle, and of Frere, shew 
that we have not yet forgotten to avail ourselves of the ludi- 
crous and somewhat too licentious genius of Ariosto and the 
Pulci. Yet it appears that, not being satisfied with a few 
illustrious specimens from our first masters, we are to be 
deluged with imitations, not merely at second hand, but ab- 
solutely thrice filtered through the strainers of Messrs. Wilson, 
Lloyd, and Cornwall; and so far from their receiving poig- 
nancy from the rectifying medium, we thus find the sterling 
qualities of the old writers really softened and let down, usque 
ad nauseam. 

We cannot possibly surmise why such poems as * Diego de 
Montilla,” and ‘ Desultory Thoughts,’ with ‘ Titus and Gi- 
sippus,’ are to be thrown into a facetious shape; when it must 
be evident to the weakest of their readers, if not to the authors 
themselves, that the poetic powers of those authors are by 
no means calculated for the display of the broad or finer 
shades of humorous character and exaggerated descriptions, 
with the unexpected similitudes or union of things appa- 
| rently 
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rently dissimilar, in which it is thought that the soul of wit 
generally resides. That the author before us has partly mis- 
taken the nature and tendency of his own genius, (for 
genius he possesses in no common degree,) we might easily 
adduce evidence from numerous passages of his poems; and 
that, with this wrong estimate of his actual powers, he exhibits 
talents of a more pleasing description in the pathetic and 
narrative line, we have frequently taken occasion to observe 
in former Numbers of our Review. Farther to prove the just- 
ness of our observations, we extract the following picturesque 
and beautiful description of Autumn, from the well-known 
Grecian story of Titus and Gisippus; a story in which dis- 
interested friendship and passionate love are here finel 
contrasted and developed, with much richness of fancy and 
felicity of expression. 


‘ That path contiguous to a road did lie, 
Which from Pirzus’ Port towards Athens led; 
As it did chance Gisippus came thereby, 
Having his unimparted errand sped. 
Scarce had the morning dawn’d ; the troubled sky, 
’Mid billowy clouds, was streak’d with lurid * ; 
And earth, and heaven, the trees which, ere that night, 
Thick foliag’d stood, all spake the past storm’s might. 


Towards winter Autumn then was verging ; — then, 
For the first season, with unmuffled face, 

Had winter dar’d to stalk thro’ ev’ry scene, 
And rob the pale earth of that lingering grace 

Of tints, of flowers, of leaves, which seem’d to lean, 
With a meek trust, in the prolong’d embrace 

Of nature: for the first time, then arose 

The distant mountains clad with morning snows. 


‘ Upon the half-stripp’d branches, which did bend 
To the wild blast, here droop’d a yellow leaf, 
And there a brown one. With day’s light did blend 
A sombre shade which spoke of nature’s grief. — 
To the eager air the season seem’d to lend 
A piercing shrewdness ; and if still a sheaf 
Broke the long furrows’ level, soddening rains 
Had smear’d its golden hue with dingy stains. 


The leaves whirl’d eddying towards the plashy ground; 
Their lustre gone, the shrivell’d flow’rets droop’d ; 
And, from afar, on every side around, 
Were heard deep bodings, as if tempests, coop’d 
In viewless caves, thence issued with profound 
And gusty menaces: the night-wolf whoop’d 
A dismal requiem to the waning year: — 


All sights look’d sorrow, and all sounds breath’d fear, 
‘ Th’ 
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‘ Th’ autumnal moon with pale and watery face 

Westward was verging, and her shadowy rim 

Thin, floating; mist-like clouds, seem’d to embrace ; 
Hovering about her, as if they would dim 

Her silver Tight ; so shorn her golden grace, 
So like a spectre did her glances swim 

On that cold morning’s brow, that she might well 

The demon seem that wove its blighting spell.’ 


With the exception of the humorous portions of the poems 
before us, which we confess we do not relish, we find many 
brilliant and touching passages, with descriptions of uncommon 
force and beauty. Among the variety of themes on which 
the poet discurses in the range of his ‘ Desultory Thoughts,’ 
thus conveying the feelings and opinions of a man of taste 
and genius on all that is most worthy of observation in one of 
the first cities of the world, we are gratified with many pic- 
tures of life and manners, of local interests, and poetic asso- 
ciations,’ clothed in the language of sincerity and truth; and 
breathing a spirit of gentle and humane philosophy, delight- 
ing to praise that which is great and laudable, and to exte- 
nuate that which it cannot commend. Indeed, when we 
consider the depth of thought, and the speculative and 
metaphysical reasoning, which are discoverable in many pas- 
sages of this poem, we are inclined to regard the title of 
‘ Desultory’ as sufficiently modest; especially when mottoed 
with a line of Tasso, in that pretension-less spirit for which 
so few authors are remarkable: 


** Brama assat, poco spera, e nulla chiede.” 


It was doubtless the same unaspiring and affectionate feel- 
ing that dictated the opening sonnet to Sophia; which, like 
many others of Mr. L.’s pieces of a lyric cast, often catches 
the spirit of those ‘* high thoughts seated in a heart of cour- 
tesy,” that belonged to a more chivalric and devoted age. 


‘ Dedicatory Sonnet.— To Sophia. 


‘ Let it be never said, that I can bring 
A tuneful trophy, and disloyally 
To any one present it but to thee 

Who doth inspire me each time that I sing! 

Thou art my muse! Nay more, as with a wing 
Near me thou hoverest of tranquillity, | 
Making home, home! All that works silently 

In me of human comfort, so that spring 

(If chance they spring) flowers round my humble path, 
All from thee comes! When thou wert far away, 

The lays I breath’d all told of grief and scath ; 
They were but shadows of a better day. — 

Me thou refreshest as the earth spring-showers ; 

Due is the wreath to her who rais’d its flowers !’ 


The 
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The various matter, which comes under the author’s dis- 
cussion, is divided into lung or short books as it is more or 
less attractive; interspersed with pleasing anecdotes and di- 
gressions, moral or humorous remarks, and metaphysical or 
passionate lucubrations. ‘The poem is composed in the octave 
stanza, with three recurring rhymes, the last two heroics, 
which is peculiar to the Italians, and so fashionable in the 
present day. It discovers much ease and variety in the versi- 
fication, as well as in the sentiments, changing 


‘“ From grave to gay, from lively to severe ;” 


and it runs through many agreeable subjects in a very pleasing 
manner. We have, for instance, a description of Hyde Park 
under the circumstance of a hoar-frost; and we cannot 
resist the temptation of giving one stanza: 


‘ It is a dainty sight! See how the trees, 

With tinsel frost-work on each twig, impearl’d, 

Enchantment’s forms seem more like, mimickries 
Of elfish ornament, than of this world! 

I know not where the fancy more can please 
Herself, through necromantic day-dreams whirl’d 

Than in a woody scene, in mist half lost, 

Arrayed in all the brilliancy of frost.’ 


The subjects which follow are intitled Zhe Portrait, The 
Consecration of the Temple by Solomon, A Female Portrait (as 
companion to the former), Stanzas, &c., The Influence of the 
Imagination, Reflections on Unfortunate Females, Rewards and 
Punishments, The Millenium, or Second Advent. All these are 
comprehended in the first book on London ; and in the second 
we open a little on the transcendental philosophy, with meta- 
physical inquiries into the Connection between different degrees 
of spiritualization, 3c. The Folly of making Works of Imagin- 
ation, Solitude and Society, The Blessedness of Divine Commu- 
nion, On the Inefficacy of all Worldly Objects, Refutation of the 
Doctrine of Expediency, Moral and Religious Application of 
the Theory of Manner and Manners, &c. We have chosen 
to enumerate these titles to give our readers an idea of the 
nature of the subjects, and to supply a table of contents, in 
which the volume is deficient. We notice also some appropriate 
and excellent lines on the reformation produced in Newgate 
by Mrs. Fry, which appear to have come warm and unpreme- 
ditated from the heart of a poet; and to these we may add 
the sweet and impassioned strains in which the writer embo- 
dies the recollections of childhood, occasionally intermingled 
with the tones of a loftier lyre: 


‘© Emula delle trombe, empie le selve.” 
* Oh, 
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¢ Oh, were the eye of youth a moment ours ! 


When every flower that gemm’d the various earth 
Brought down from Heaven enjoyment’s genial showers ! 
And every bird, of everlasting mirth 
Prophecied to us in romantic bowers ! 
Love was the garniture, whose blameless birth 
Caus’d that each filmy web where dew-drops trembled, 
The gossamery haunt of elves resembled ! 


We can remember earliest days of spring, 
When violets blue and white, and primrose pale, 
Like callow nestlings ’neath their mother’s wing, 
Each peep’d from under the broad leaf’s green veil. 
When streams look’d blue; and thin clouds clustering 
O’er the wide empyrean did prevail, 
Rising like incense from the breathing world, 
Whose gracious aspect was with dew impearl'd. 


When a soft moisture, steaming every where, 

To the earth’s countenance mellower hues imparted ; 
When sylvan choristers self-pois’d in air, 

Or perched on boughs, in shrilly quiverings darted 
Their little raptures forth ; when the warm glare 

(While glancing = backwards and forwards started, 
As if with meteors silver-sheath’d ’twere flooded) 
Sultry, and silent, on the hill’s turf brooded. 


Oh, in these moments we such joy have felt, 
As if the earth were nothing but a shrine ; 
Where all, or awe inspir’d, or made one melt 
Gratefully towards its Architect divine ! 
Father ! in future, (as I once have dwelt 
Within that very sanctuary of thine, 
When shapes, and sounds, seem’d as but modes of Thee !) 
That with experience gain’d were heaven to me! 


Oft in the fullness of the joy ye give, 

Oh, days of youth ! in summer’s noon-tide hours, 
Did I a depth of quietness receive 

From insects’ drowsy hum, that all my powers 
Would baffle to pourtray ! Let them that live 

In vacant solitude, speak from their bowers 
What nameless pleasures letter’d ease may cheer, 
Thee; Nature! bless’d to mark with eye and ear ! — 


Who can have watch’d the wild rose’ blushing “dye, 
And seen what treasures its rich cups contain ; 
Who, of soft shades the fine variety, 
From white to deepest flush of vermeil stain ? 
Who, when impearl’d with dew-drop’s radiancy 
Its petals breath’d perfume, while he did strain 
His very being, lest the sense should fail 
T’ imbibe each sweet its beauties did exhale? 


‘ Who 
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© Who amid lanes, on eve of summer days, 
Which sheep brouze, could the thicket’s wealth behold ? 
The fragrant honey-suckle’s bowery maze ? 
The furze-bush, with its vegetable gold ? 
In every satin sheath that helps to raise 
The fox-glove’s cone, the figures manifold 
With such a dainty exquisiteness wrought ? — 
Nor grant that thoughtful love they all have taught ? 


‘ The daisy, cowslip, each have to them given — 

The wood anemone, the strawberry wild, 

Grass of Parnassus, meek as star of even; — 
Bright, as the brightening eye of smiling child, 

And bathed in blue transparency of heaven, 
Veronica; the primrose pale, and mild; — 

Of charms (of which to speak no tongue is able) 

Intercommunion incommunicable?!’ 


Few who have any reasonable claim to taste or feeling will 
be inclined, after an impartial perusal of the poetical works 
of Mr. Lloyd, to question his possession of very striking and 
superior qualities; viz. those of originality, sincerity, and 
pathetic powers of composition. 'To this spirit of earnestness 
and truth, united with command of language and ease of 
versification, he is indebted for the high degree of interest 
which he awakens in the mind of his readers, and for the 
reputation which he has already acquired. In delineating the 
bolder as well as the milder features of external nature, in 
mourning over the affections and touching the passions of the 
soul, in awakening those hidden chords that vibrate in the 
inmost recesses of the bosom, in catching the finer shades and 
less perceptible operations of human love, with its frailties, 
sorrows, and holier consolations, he is excelled by no living 
writer that we know: but to his genius, which is indisputable 
and great, he unites very little talent. His powers are also 
peculiar, exercised almost involuntarily, and brooking little 
of judicious criticism and controul as depending on himself. - 
He thus appears in his native and unpolished strength, with 
all his virtues and his faults about him, and is seen both to 
more and to less advantage than the race of tutored and imi- 
tative poets of the Italian and metropolitan school, who study 
with intense pains to appear correct and‘natural. We should be 
sorry, however, to behold Mr. L. misapply the gifts with which 
nature has endowed him. Let him beware, then, of hazarding 
the laurels which he has won, by yielding to the prevailing 
rage of rivalling the comic authors of Italy. Neither he nor 
the pseudonymous Mr. Barry Cornwall will have the remotest 
chance of succeeding in such an attempt, which is sufficiently 


Hegardoue-in Lord Byron and in Frere. As far, therefore, as 
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we perceive a tendency to this facetious disposition in the 
poems before us, we enter our unqualified protest against it 
as trivial and ridiculous, and betraying a lamentable want of 
judgment and poetic taste. 





i aa 


Art. VI. An Historic Sketch of the Causes, Progress, Extent, 
and Mortality of the Contagious Fever Epidemic in Ireland, 
during the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819: with numerous Tables, 
Official Documents, and Private Communications, illustrative ot 
its General History, and the System of Management adopted 
for its Suppression. By William Harty, M. B. Physician to the 
King’s Hospital and to the Prisons of Dublin. 8vo. pp. 512. 
Dublin, Hodges and M‘Arthur ; London, Hurst and Co. 1820. 


Art. VII. Observations on the Condition of the Middle and Lower 
Classes in the North of Ireland, as it tends to promote the Dif- 
fusion of Contagious Fever, with the History and Treatment of 
the late Epidemic Disorder, as it prevailed in an extensive Dis- 
trict of that Country ; and a Detail of the Measures adopted to 
arrest its Progress. By Francis Rogan, M.D. &c. 8vo. pp. 159. 
6s. boards. Whitmore and Fenn. 


Art. VIII. Second Edition of the Morbid Anatomy of the Brain, 
in Typhus or Brain Fevers ; to which are a Cases of the 
Epidemic of 1818, with a few Remarks on its Nature and 
Mode of Treatment. By Thomas Mills, M.D. &c. 8vo. 
pp. 67. Dublin, Hodges and Co.; London, Underwood. 


pu epidemie which raged in Ireland during the years 1817, 

1818, and 1819, although no longer exciting that keen 
interest which it then attracted, still furnishes much matter for 
the consideration both of the physician and the statesman. 
Indeed, we are of opinion that now, when the misery and 
devastation which it produced have passed away, we are 
better qualified to form a correct estimate of its causes, its true 
nature, and the properest modes of removing and preventing 
so tremendous an evil. The consideration of this subject, 
however, involves so many discussions respecting the political 
and moral peculiarities of the sister-island, and opens so wide 
a field of medical inquiry, that we feel most sensibly how 
very inadequate our limits are for its proper treatment. 

A very intelligent Irish physician, Dr. Barker, has stated his 
belief that the epidemic fever of Ireland arose from imported 
contagion, brought trom the theatre of war on the Continent ; 
and many authors of distinguished ability have maintained 
that typhus acknowleges no other source but contagion. 
A remarkable instance of the difficulties to which this opinion 
has sometimes reduced medical writers is furnished_by-Dr. 


Bancroft, 
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Bancroft, who asserts that the fever, which spread to so fatal 
an extent in the army that returned from Corunna, was 
produced by typhus-infection, communicated by the dispersed 
and flying troops of Romana, as they crossed the British 
line of march at Astorga : — but surely the fatigues, privations, 
and disasters of that portion of the British army were ampl 
sufficient, when followed by confinement and sudden abund- 
ance of provisions on ship-board, to account for the breaking 
out of typhus, without thus having recourse to an imaginary 
communication of infection. We agree with Dr. ce in 
believing that typhus often arises spontaneously, independent 
of contagion ; and that it may be afterward extensively pro- 
pagated by acquiring a contagious character. Of, the spon- 
taneous origin of typhus he has given a curious instance, 
which we beg to quote in his own words, as it serves to illus- 
trate the atrocious extravagance of character which is some- 
times to be found even in the superior ranks of life. 


‘The sister and nurse of one of the parties is still living to 
authenticate the facts I am about to state. A gentleman (if he 
can be so denominated) of some property, residing in a town of 
our northern province, was suspected of confining and otherwise 
ill-treating his wife: these rumours were for some time prevalent 
before any person ventured to interfere. At length two gentle- 
men, one of them a clergyman of the established church, roused 
by the nature and extent of the rumours, resolved to ascertain the 
truth, and having obtained the necessary authority from a 
magistrate, visited the house and examined every apartment for 
the wretched object of their humane search: at first in vain: at 
length a small closet door attracted their notice, and having 
insisted on its being opened, both gentlemen eagerly entered, and 
as precipitately retreated: one was immediately seized with 
vomiting, the other (the clergyman) felt sick and faint. After a 
little, however, they recruited and callec the wretched woman 
from her prison-hole, in which she had been for weeks immured. 
It was a small dark closet, without light or air except what was 
occasionally admitted through the door, and in it had this miserable 
being been left, without change of clothes, stretched on a bed 
of straw amidst ordure and filth of every description. At the end 
of a week both gentlemen were affected by symptoms of febrile 
indisposition, were confined almost on the same day to their beds, 
from which the benevolent clergyman never arose: the other 
recovered with difficulty after a severe struggle. His sister who 
attended him night and day during the whole course of his illness, 
and from whom I received the above statement, has several times 
detailed to me the symptoms and progress of his disease: it would 
be impossible to mistake it, its character in every respect answering 
to that of the worst form of phrenitic typhus; the case of his 
friend and companion was in every thing similar, except in the 
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fatal termination. And yet the wretched woman, who had lived 
for so many weeks in such an impure atmosphere, was free from 
disease of any febrile character, during her confinement, and con- 
tinued so after her liberation.’ 


From Dr. Harty’s experience, as physician to the prisons 
of Dublin, he is enabled to adduce other proofs, establishing 
still more satisfactorily the spontaneous origin of contagious 
fever. 

Although the epidemic fever of Ireland most probably did 
arise independently of contagion, yet it must be admitted, by 
all who are acquainted with that country, that a Jeaven of 
typhus-infection constantly exists there in considerable quan- 
tity. The returns from all the large towns prove the existence 
of typhus in every season of the year, in a state of greater or 
less severity ; and it seems only to require a certain pressure 
of distress, to cause the disease to burst forth and spread with 
destructive malignity throughout the whole island. Indeed, 
the poverty and indolence of the lower ranks, joined to the 
neglect of cleanliness in their persons and habitations, and 
the unfortunate habit of indulgence in the immoderate use of 
ardent spirits, to which so many are addicted, render that 
country an appropriate field for the propagation of pesti- 
lential disease. A redundant population, multiplying and 
swarming in the midst of all this distress, adds to the misery, 
and makes the mortality still more frightfully alarming. ‘This 
excess of population, which without doubt had a powertul 
effect in increasing the ravages of the fever, may be justly 
considered both as a cause and an effect of the degraded state 
of the lower ranks in Ireland. The simple manners and few 
wants of the peasantry facilitate early marriages, and the 
rearing of large families ; while the population thus produced 
causes a pressure on every side, which prevents the lower 
ranks from rising above their abject situation, and acquiring 
that increased civilization which operates as a check to the 
multiplication of the species. Dr. Harty has furnished us 
with abundant evidence that the late epidemic fever is to 
be ascribed chiefly to the scarcity and bad quality of the 
provisions, and to the want of industrious occupation ; and 
he has corroborated this opinion by a reference to other 
periods at which similar epidemics existed. In 1801 and 
1810, fever, to a great extent, prevailed in Ireland, in conse- 
quence of dearth; and to go back to a still earlier period, in 
1741 «a widely diffused pestilential fever devastated the whole 
of the island. It is computed that the population of that 
country then amounted only to two millions; yet, during 
1740 and 1741, not fewer than 80,000 persons are said to 
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have fallen victims to the combined effects of famine, fever, 
and dysentery. On comparing the accounts of these epi- 
demics with that of 1817 and the following years, we find that 
the fever was nearly of the same type, and differed in scarcely 
any particular from the common fever of Ireland, except in 
its widely extended diffusion. It appears, indeed, that the 
recent epidemic proved proportionally less fatal than the 
common fever of the country. 

To give a picture of the distresses which afflicted Ireland, 
before and during the late epidemic, we quote the following 
brief passage from Dr. Harty: 


‘ Famine was most severely felt in the north, and in the south- 
west, from the failure not only of the potatoe but of the oat crop: 
the poor were reduced in many places to such distress as to be 
content with the most disgusting substitutes for food; to eat wild 
esculent plants, and even risk all hope of future subsistence by 
digging and consuming the seed potatoes they had lately planted.’ 


Dr. Rogan also states, in reference to the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Strabane ; 


‘ Of the causes which chiefly conduced towards subjecting the 
poor to the influence of contagion, the most powerful seemed to 
be depression of mind, occasioned by the general privations under 
which they laboured. The despair to which they were reduced 
could not be more strikingly exemplified, than by the apathy very 
generally manifested on the death of their children or relatives. 
They who under other circumstances would have deplored it as 
the greatest misfortune, almost rejoiced in being released from 
the pain of witnessing the distress and suffering endured by those 
most dear to them, whilst they were incapable of affording them 
the slightest alleviation ; and the selfish feelings engendered in the 
minds of many yielded a gleam of hope, by inducing them to 
suppose that every diminution in the number for whom it was 
necessary to provide sustenance, might be regarded as a positive 
good to themselves. Nothing short of extreme misery could have 
wrought so sudden and complete a change in the feelings of a 
people, whose attachment to their offspring and relatives is pro- 
verbial. The extent to which this cause operated is hardly to be 
calculated, as it is probably below the truth, when it is stated that 
one-fifth of the whole population was reduced to depend on 
charity for subsistence, after having sold their furniture, cattle, 
and most of their clothing, to purchase food.’ —*‘ Labourers sel- 
dom eat more than one meal in the day, generally consisting 
of oaten cake with butter-milk, and of these they often had too 
small a quantity to satisfy the cravings of hunger. Their children, 
who could worse bear the want of food, sought for help through- 
out the neighbourhood, and were prevented from suffering to 
so great a degree as their parents, by the humanity of all who 
could spare any thing towards their support : still their emaciated 
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frames and sunken features shewed plainly the extent of even 
their privations.’— 

‘The clothing and persons of those received into the Fever 
Hospital proved clearly the total inattention of the poor with 
regard to these points. Their bodies were often so bronzed with 
filth that the natural colour of the skin could hardly be perceived. 
Their hair was filled with vermin, and the smell of many was so 
offensive, as to render it a very disgusting office, on the part of 
the nurse-tenders, to free them from the accumulation of dirt with 
which they were loaded. Their clothing was often in so foul 
a state that it was thought more economical to destroy it, and 
supply its place with new, than to attempt cleansing it, as it 
would, in many instances, not have been worth the expense of 
washing. ‘This statement is applicable in the fullest extent to the 
begging poor, who formed a large proportion of the patients in 
hospital ; but, with somewhat less strength of colouring, it will 
serve for most of those received into that institution, except in 
the instances of servants brought there from the houses of persons 
of respectability.’ 


From Dr. H.’s comparison between the two epidemics of 
1741 and 1817, it appears that the state of the weather dif- 
feted altogether in these two periods; and therefore to that 
cause nothing can be ascribed as giving rise to the fever. 
We agree with him most cordially in rejecting all reference 
to occult constitutions of the atmosphere, which, by many 
writers, Have been regarded as the causes of epidemics; for 
such lan e we must consider as a simple admission of our 
ignorance of the real cause of the disease. There is much 
in the peculiar habits and manners of the Irish to favour the 
diffusion of contagious fever, when it is once generated. Not 
to speak of the effects of poverty and rudeness in their persons 
and cabiris, we may allude to the crowded state of their habit- 
ations ; to their numerous and sometimes riotous meetings at 
fairs and wakes; and, above all, to the multitudes of mendicants 
traversing the country in all directions, and disseminating, 
during the existence of an epidemic, the seeds of disease in 
every family which they visit. That the dread of contagion 
has long prevailed throughout Ireland may be inferred from 
the established practice of burning the straw, on which a 
person has died, immediately after the decease; and the 
writer of this article had a curious proof of such fear of infec- 
tion, when attending a poor family afflicted with typhus in 
the west of Jreland. Having desired the casements of the 
house to be kept open, for the benefit of ventilation, the 
neighbours became actually clamorous to have them closed, 
lest the contagion should, in this way, spread into the adjoin- 
ing dwellings. Even the father of the family, who was the 
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only member of it that escaped the disease, communicated with 
them merely by a window opening into a back court, without 
entering the house ; and he seemed to observe as much pre- 
caution as if his family had been suffering under the plague. 
This was previous to the appearance of the epidemic fever 
now under consideration. 

It appears, from the present work, that a gradual increase 
of fever took place in Cork from the year 1815: but the 
author does not date the commencement of the epidemic 
earlier than August in the following year. At Enniskillen, 
it is stated to have made its appearance in July, 1816, and at 
Killala and Tipperary in September. At Cove, where if it 
had been of foreign importation it should have commenced 
its attack, it shewed itself in September also. In the close 
of 1816, and during the succeeding year, it extended to 
almost every part of Ireland: but it did not reach Dublin, so as 
to excite notice, till September, 1817; although in Sligo, Bally- 
shannon, Strabane, and Derry, it had appeared in the spting 
of that year. ‘The towns of Dingle and Wexford.are stated 
to have escaped it till the summer of 1818: which is ascribed 
by Dr. H. to the more abundant supply of provisions at 
moderate prices, and the greater facility of obtaining employ- 
ment at those places. He adds also that, from their situation, 
they were less liable to receive infection by means of strolling 
mendicants; though we fear that no part of Ireland, unless 
when a very vigilant police is in action, can boast of immunity 
from this general visitation. , 

From these particulars, we learn that the disease arose at 
the same time in remote parts of the island: but that it fell 
first, and with most severity, on those places in which the re- 
turn of peace had thrown numbers out of employment, and 
the pressure of scarcity was most heavily felt. It is remarked 
by Dr. Harty that in the country the fever prevailed in 
the worst form, and appeared earliest in mountainous dis- 
tricts; that the inhabitants of marshy and boggy grounds 
were the next in the rank of sufferers ; and that, on a dry lime- 
stone soil, the disease was least prevalent. Perhaps we may 
consider this as the effect of the comparative indigence of the 
inhabitants of the several situations. ; 

The epidemic, which thus began its destructive ravages in 
the autumn of 1816, continued them in most of the provinces 
of Ireland till the spring of 1819: but in Ulster it subsided to 
the usual average of fever, as early as the spring and summer 
of 1818. In Dublin it seems to have been most widely 
spread, if we judge from the number of admissions into the 
hospital, in September, 1818. In Cork, on the other hand, 
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the greatest number of admissions took place in July of the 
same year: In 1819, however, the disease appears, from an 
inspection of the general returns, to have been proportionally 
more fatal ; which, we have no doubt, is to be ascribed to the 
nearer approach of the malady to the usual — of fever in 
Ireland: for the common fever of the country has been ob- 
served to be, in proportion to the numbers attacked, more de- 
structive of life than the late epidemic. It is calculated, from 
a variety of documents, that out of six millions, the estimated 
population of Ireland, 800,000 persons sickened under this 
disease during the whole period of its prevalence: but that 
only 40,000 died, from the conjoined effects of famine, fever, 
and dysentery. ‘Thus, with a population three times as large 
as in 1740, the sacrifice of human life was only half as great 
as during that and the succeeding year; which surely must be 
ascribed to the improved condition of the lower ranks in Ire- 
land, and to the active and intelligent exertions which were 
made for the relief of the sufferers. Miserable and heart- 
rending as the details of the late epidemic are, it is still con- 
soling to think that even Ireland, with all her misfortunes, is 
now considerably less at the mercy of those terrible scourges 
of the human race, famine and pestilence, than it formerly 
Was. 

We perceive, from an inspection of the numerous tables 
presented by Dr. Harty, that the number of females affected 
with the disease was greater than that of males; and that 
among the former the mortality was, on the whole, propor- 
tionally less. In Dublin, by far the greatest number of ad- 
missions took place in persons from the age of 10 to 20; and 
in Cork in those from 17 to 35: but it was uniformly ob- 
served that the disease was proportionally more fatal as the 
age of the patient was more advanced. Dr. Harty states the 
average rate of mortality of the registered sick at 1 in 25: 
but he considers the real mortality to have been 1 in 15; and 
Dr. Rogan’s return gives this latter number, within a frac- 
tion. Itis deserving of notice that, in the higher classes, the 
proportion of deaths was much greater, viz. 1 in 5, and some- 
times 1 in 3. Several causes contributed to produce this 
striking and melancholy result : — the minds of such patients 
are more readily agitated, and more anxious about the result 
of the disease ; — their constitutions are less hardy and elastic ; 
—their habits of body are more plethoric, and therefore more 
favourable to local congestion and inflammation ; —and, in all 
probability, the treatment to which they were subjected was 
of a more stimulant nature, for it is likely that they were 
more early and liberally supplied with wine and cordials. 

According 
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According to the statement of Dr. Rogan, the mortality of the 
higher ranks in Strabane was 1 in 10; while in the lower it 
was only 1 in 20: but he asserts, in positive terms, that, when 
the poor received no medical aid, they died in the same pro- 
portion as the rich. We learn, however, from this gentle- 
man, and we have it also from other authority, that a large 
number of the sick mendicants, accommodated by the way- 
side, under wigwams, recovered favourably; yet they appear 
to have had little or nothing during their sickness, except but- 
ter-milk or whey, and a supply of more nourishing food when 
they became convalescent. (Rogan, p. 85.) 

This epidemic of Ireland was, like that of England during 
the same period, a true typhus, exhibiting in different in- 
dividuals its usual diversities of character. Dr. Harty enters 
little into the subject of its treatment, but it is discussed at 
length by Dr. Rogan. Venesection, or even local abstraction 
of blood, was not much used by him, though he speaks favour- 
ably of both of these remedies. His chief dependence, how- 
ever, appears to have been on purgative medicines. Stimu- 
lants he considers to have required great caution in their ex- 
hibition: but he bears decided evidence in proof of the astonish- 
ing recoveries, from situations apparently the most desperate, 
effected by the assiduous administration of wine and cordials. 
— Dr. R. also tells us that he made no inspections of fever- 
cases after death, and from motives the most honourable to 
his feelings. He knew the prejudices of the people, and 
he was unwilling to run the hazard of preventing them from 
having recourse to the hospital for relief. Dr. Mills, on 
the other hand, (the title of whose pamphlet we have also pre- 
fixed to this article,) has presented us with many such dissec- 
tions, in fatal cases of the epidemic in Dublin; and in all of 
these he conceives that he found evident marks of inflam- 
mation, affecting e:ther the brain or its meninges, or some 
other important viscus. ‘That inflammation often exists, as- 
sociated with typhus, we readily admit; and the ingenious 
publications of many recent writers, particularly Dr. Arm- 
strong, have placed this fact in a clear and very useful point 
of view: but we cannot agree with Dr. Mills that ¢ fever is 
essentially the same, depending on local inflammation.’ (P.67.) 
In reference to the work of this latter gentleman on the effects 
of blood-letting in fever, (see M. R. vol. lxxiii. p. 308.) we 
should bring under the notice of our readers the document 
published by the physicians of the Cork-Street Fever Hos- 
pital, in contradiction of his views and statements. The 
conclusions which they draw are, Ist. ** That, including all 
the patients placed under the care of Dr, Mills, at no period 
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did he lose so small a proportion as a twenty-fifth. 2d. That 


the proportion of deaths to recoveries was in no inconsider- 
able proportion greater among the patients of Dr. Mills than 
among those of his colleagues, and was nearly that of one to 
eleven among his patients during his attendance. 3d. That 
no proof exists that recovery was rendered more speedy, or 
more perfeet, by blood-letting.” (Edinb, Med. Journ. vol. x. 
p- 363.) In these assertions, we conceive that the writers are- 
perfectly borne out by the tables which they have published, 
drawn up from the diet-tables of the hospital. 

A very large portion of the work of Dr. Harty is taken up 
with the consideration of the measures which were adopted 
for the purpose of putting a stop to the ravages of the epi- 
demic; and the opinion which he wishes to inculcate is, that 
they were manifestly and deplorably imperfect and inefficient. 
We admit that the result proves the correctness of this state- 
ment: but we could wish that the author had shewn a little 
more indulgence to those who had to struggle against this de- 
solating dispensation of Providence. With an indigent, un- 
occupied, swarming population, and a country suffering under 
dearth, over-run with vagrant mendicants, and deserted by its 
wealthiest proprietors, is it wonderful that the government of 
Ireland was unable to stay the scourge of pestilence? We 
should remember, also, that it furnished large funds from 
the public treasury for this object; and that 40,000 persons 
labouring under fever in Dublin were supported almost ex- 
clusively at the expence of government; only 1000/. having 
been subscribed by individuals for the support of the Cork- 
Street Hospital.. It must be allowed that a great error was 
committed by those who were charged with the measures of 
suppression, in having encouraged the removal of fever- 
patients from the country, within seven miles of Dublin, into 
the hospitals of that city; and in not having adopted more 
effectual means for purifying the clothing, bed-clothes, and 
habitations of the indigent sick. In the town of Strabane, an 
evil of frightful magnitude arose, in like manner, from the 
multitude of beggars who flocked into it, to receive assistance 
from the soup-kitchens, which were established during the 
scarcity by the benevolent liberality of its inhabitants. The 
conduct of that district, however, presents a brilliant contrast 
to the listlessness and apathy which seem to have prevailed 
among the inhabitants of Dublin and of Cork. It is in vain 
that we look to the government of a country for relief from 
such accumulated distresses, if an active public spirit, and a 
pewerful individual benevolence, be not awakened among all 
classes of society. Dr. Harty asserts, and we perfectly con- 
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cur in the opinion, that the epidemic in Dublin ceased of it- 
self, and was not suppressed by any human means adopted 
for that purpose : but, in saying this, we do not mean to state 
that such measures were wholly and completely unavailing ; 
and we are sure that such an opinion was very remote from 
the mind of Dr. H. 

The means by which Ireland is to be defended against the 
attacks of epidemic fever, in future, are to be found in all that 
can ameliorate the situation of that unfortunate country. 
Both Dr. Rogan and Dr. Harty, but especially the latter, have 
entered at considerable length into the subject; and their 
statements and remarks reflect much honour on their feelings 
of patriotism and benevolence. ‘To describe the wrongs and 
sufferings of that island, and to state how they are to be alle- 
viated and removed, would occupy volumes; and we must 
content ourselves with alluding to the principal of those par- 
ticulars which, in our opinion, would effect the most imme- 
diate and powerful influence on the improvement and civil- 
ization of Ireland. Shall we be permitted to say that the 
details of internal government would admit of much reform- 
ation ; and that advantage would accrue from the abolition of 
petty sinecures, and the appointment to offices of those only 
who were qualified for them by talents, and rectitude of cha- 
racter? Shall we be allowed to suggest that the established 
clergy of Ireland should be selected with care, from the most 
pious and laborious of their class; that they should be capable 
of addressing their flocks in the native language of the 
country ; and that a strict and unceasing controul should be 
exercised over them by their ecclesiastical superiors? The 
evils arising from the tythe-system have been so long felt and 
acknowleged, by men of all parties, that we deem it unneces- 
sary to touch, in any manner, on this subject. To another 
topic, however, we cannot refrain from again adverting, viz. 
the multitude of strolling beggars in Ireland; which, we con- 
ceive, calls loudly for an act for the appreliension of vagrants, 
and their confinement at laborious employment. It is ob- 
vious that this step must lead to the introduction of a system 
of poor-laws, which we venture to believe would do more for 
the relief of the lower classes in Ireland than all that has 
yet been done or attempted. We do not mean to say that 
the English poor-laws, in their present state, and carried into 
effect in the same careless indulgent manner, should be in- 
troduced into Ireland: but that a moderate provision should 
be made for the helpless indigent, and employment provided 
for those who are able to work: while a complete stop would 
be put to that vagrancy which has at all times proved de- 
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structive of the morals of the lower ranks, and which, during 
the prevalence of epidemic fever, was the most efficient means 
of disseminating contagion. We have often heard it stated, 
and we have no reason to doubt the fact, that it is not unusual 
for many of the poor Irish peasantry, when the potatoes are 
once safely planted in their bits of ground, to fasten their cabin- 
doors, and set out on their mendicant excursions for the sea- 
son. The establishment, by the poor, of a legal claim on 
their superiors for employment or support, would render the 
latter more careful of their interests, and do more for Ireland 


‘than all the taxes on absentees that ever were proposed. 


Another object, of incalculable importance to the improve- 
ment of the lower classes, is the suppression of illicit 
distillation and smuggling: but, whether this is to be ef- 
fected by the increase of penal Jaws, and the presence of a 
Bis armed force, or by the licensing of small stills, and 
the reduction of the rate of excise, we leave to experience to 
determine. The former of these plans has long been tried, 
and with what little success few are ignorant: but we very 


- much fear that the continuance of illicit distillation furnishes 


too important an aid in the payment of rents, to allow us to 
look for its speedy suppression. 

Dr. Harty has strongly approved of Lord Carberry’s pro- 
posal to abolish the 40s. freeholds, as leading to a minute 
subdivision of property that is highly injurious to the com- 
forts and even the independence of the lower ranks. At pre- 
sent, perhaps, there is good ground for this opinion: but we 
are sanguine enough in our hopes to look forwards to the 
period, when the 40s. freeholders of Ireland will have risen 
above their present abject state; and when they will exert a 
more independent influence than they now do, in the election 
of their parliamentary representatives. Both Dr. Rogan and 
Dr. Harty are occasionally betrayed into some degree of ex- 
travagance, in their suggestions for increasing the civilization 
and comforts of the lower ranks of their countrymen. ‘Thus 
the former of them proposes the establishment of public 
baths, yet Dr. H. states : 


‘ Ihave been informed, on unquestionable authority, that in 
many places where the magistrates conceived it their duty to pro- 
hibit the accumulation of manure in front of the cabins of the 
poor, and to carry it away when their prohibition was neglected, 
it was the custom of the poor, from the want of a back-door and 
yard, to collect the manure within their hovels, and even under 
their beds, and that aconsequence which might be anticipated fol- 
lowed: fever of the most malignant type broke out amongst 
the wretched inmates, to check which the magistrates were com- 
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pelled to withdraw their prohibition. According to my inform- 
ation this happened at Tuam, Clonmell, and Kilkenny.’ 


Are a people, of whom this fact can be related, yet arrived 
at a state of improvement sufficient to render it probable that 
public baths would be frequented for cleanliness by the poor ? 
— Among other favourite projects of Dr. Harty for the relief 
of Ireland, are a Royal Lord Lieutenant, and the assembling 
of parliament in Dublin once in five or seven years. 

Having thus allowed ourselves to be drawn into a length- 
ened discussion of the important subject of the Irish epidemic 
fever, we beg to conclude by expressing our approbation of 
both of the writers first named. ‘The work of Dr. Harty con- 
tains a mass of important and well-digested information, with 
a collection of interesting public documents, which will ren- 
der it a valuable book of reference in after-times: while that 
of Dr. Rogan is the production of a zealous and intelligent 
practitioner, unceasing in his benevolent exertions, and fertile 
in ingenious expedients for the relief of his suffering fellow- 
creatures. 





—» ss 


Art. IX. History of the Island of Newfoundland ; containing 
a Description of the Island, the Banks, the Fisheries, and the 
Trade of Newfoundland, and the Coast of Labrador, illustrated 
with two Maps. By the Rev. Lewis Amadeus Anspach, late a 
Magistrate of the Island, and Missionary for the District of 
Conception-Bay. 8vo. pp. 512. 16s. Boards. Allman, &c. 


7. Jomn’s and Placentia are the two principal settlements 
in Newfoundland; and in the year 1799 the plan was 
carried into execution of an establishment, at the former 
place, for the education of children of both sexes, on a liberal 
scale ; an annual salary of 300/., for three years certain, being 
offered to any clergyman of the church of England who 
was qualified and disposed to accept the situation. ‘The 
‘Stranger,’ whose case is so forcibly argued and explained, from 
page 228. to 240. of the present volume, can be no other than 
Mr. Anspach himself, who accepted the offer: but who had 
no sooner preached his introductory sermon, and commenced 
his labours, unconnected with the parties of the place, than 
he was thwarted at every step which he took, and a base and 
fruitless attempt was made to get the instrument cancelled 
which secured his salary. Much to his own credit, and to 
the advantage of the town, he persevered in the conscientious 
discharge of his duty, till the expiration of the three years ; 
when he repaired to the vacant mission of Conception-Bay, to 
which he was appointed by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts; with the additional office of 
magistrate, 
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magistrate, from which he gradually rose to be Deputy- 
Governor and Judge of the Civil Court of Judicature, in the 
most populous and important district of the island. 

A residence of thirteen years in Newfoundland led Mr. An- 
spach to inquire minutely into its circumstances, interests, 
history, and laws; and a collection of facts, selected from a 
variety of respectable sources, extracts from the records of 
the courts, and his own observations committed to a diary, 
have supplied the mass of materials which constitute the pre- 
sent yolume. It contains a history of the island, from its ac- 
cidental discovery by the “ Northmen,” to the year 1818. 
So far back as the year 1500, a considerable fishery, on the 
banks and shallows of Newfoundland, was carried on by the 
Portuguese, Biscayans, French, and other nations; and, 
more than fourscore years afterward, Sir Francis Drake took 
possession of the island, having captured the ships of Portu- 
gal, then subject to the crown of Spain, off that station, and 
brought them to England. From this time we seem to have 
claimed an exclusive right to this fishery, which had now at- 
tained a considerable degree of importance in the estimation 
of all the maritime nations of Europe; and it was so vigorously 
pursued in the early part of the reign of James I., that in the 
year 1615 upwards of 250 English vessels, carrying more 
than fifteen thousand tons, were employed on these coasts: 
but it was Charles I. to whom Newfoundland, and many of 
the British settlements in North America, were indebted for 
some of the most just and necessary colonial regulations. His 
commission of 1633, * for the well governing of his sub- 
jects inhabiting Newfoundland, or traflicking in bays, creeks, 
or fresh rivers there,” is a document of considerable interest; 
being the first attempt to establish effectual restraints and 
rules for the protection of persons and property, and for the 
maintenance of good order. It was found, indeed, to contain 
so much practical wisdom, that it became the ground-work 
of all the laws and regulations which were adopted by the 
legislature under William, and by Colbert under Louis XIV. 

During thewarwith France, at the accession of Anne, (1702, ) 
we took possession of the French settlements on the island: 
but the importance of them was too great to suffer that pos- 
session to remain long undisputed ; and, with various success, 
expeditions were fitted out, and contests excited, on the 
whole to the great declension ofthe British interests and trade, 
as expressed in a resolution of the House of Commons in 
1707. It was not till the conclusion of the treaty of Utrecht, 
in 1713, that Newfoundland and the adjacent islands were 
wholly ceded to Great Britain; the French being allowed ” 
catch 
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catch fish, and dry them only on land, between Cape Bonavista 
on the north, and Point Riche on the west. This cession set 
at rest the contested claims respecting the property of the 
island itself, and put an end to the ruinous state of the Eng- 
lish trade and fisheries there, which had been so long the sub- 


ject of complaint. Still, however, the line of demarcation 


was so vaguely drawn, that it soon proved a fresh source of 
dispute, and remained unsettled till the close of the American 
war, when the limits were defined with more geographical 
precision. Every day the importance of the Newfoundland 
fishery, as a nursery for seamen, and a source of commerce, 
now became more and more obvious; an unequivocal acknow- 
legement of which, on the part of France, was made by the 
treaty of Parisin 1763; where, for the renewal and confirm- 
ation of that article in the treaty of Utrecht which related to 
her privilege of fishing, but which had, in course, ceased with 
the revival of hostilities in 1755, she made a voluntary un- 
solicited cession of the whole country of Canada. This was 
thought to be of great value to us at the time, both as an acqui- 
sition of territory and as a frontier for the security of our Ame- 
rican colonies; but it is well observed by Mr. Anspach, that 
our colonies may be said to have obtained independence from 
that moment when their condition enabled them to assume it. 

In the year 1763, the population of Newfoundland con- 
sisted of 13,112 individuals : 348,294 quintals of dried cod-fish 
were carried to market, 694 tierce of salmon, 1598 tons of 
train oil, and the fur taken by the inhabitants was valued at 
2000/. In that year, also, 106 ships were qualified, accord- 
ing to the Act of William, for carrying on the fishery; and 
123 sack-ships, that is, vessels coming to the island for the 
sole purpose of purchasing fish ready made. No mention 
was made of a Seal-fishery there: but it was thought that a 
whale and sea-cow fishery might be carried on in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and on the coast of Labrador.— Many import- 
ant improvements in the administration of justice were intro- 
duced in the late reign; and the consequence was, that a 
much greater amount of capital was embarked by merchants. 
In 1795, the property employed, and the produce, were as 
follow :—400 sail of shipping, 38,000 tons at 7/.— 500,000 
quintals of dry fish at 18s. — 3700 frails of salmon at 40s.— 
1000 barrels of herrings at 10s. —3300 tons of oil at 25/.— 
4900 seal-skins at 4/.—2000 shallops, boats, &c. &c. at 30/.; 
and sundry merchandise in store, valued at about 300,0001.; 
making an aggregate of nearly 1,200,000/. sterling. 

In 1807, a printing-oflice was established in St. John’s, and 
a weekly paper was published, for the first time, in that year. 
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In the following, regular post-offices in St. John’s and the 

other principal districts were likewise formed. The com- 
mercial prosperity of the island was carried to its zenith 
during the last war; in a single year, it had exported one 
million two hundred thousand quintals of fish. When peace 
came, prosperity fled, and the infernal mischiefs of the war 
are attributed to the sudden and violent return of general com- 
merce to a state of peace. Accustomed, by long possession, 
to be the sole suppliers of every market in Europe, the West 
Indies, and South America, the merchants now beheld the ter- 
mination of the vast profits which they had annually derived 
from this trade ; and they reduced to a proportionate scale the 
extent of their ‘speculations i in the amount of imports, particu- 
larly in provisions, which at that time were scarce and at a 
high price in the mother-country, as well as in the number 
of planters whom they undertook to supply. The harvest of 
1817 was bad: the exportation was not more than 600,000 
quintals of fish ; and as early even as the month of April, the 
greatest possible distress existed in the island. ‘The starving 
population, to use the expressive Janguage of Mr. Anspach, 
had become lawless banditti ; they broke open the merchants’ 
stores, carried off their property by wholesale, seized the 
vessels which arrived with provisions, and set the police 
altogether at defiance. It was stated in the House of Com- 
mons, on this occasion, when the deplorable condition of the 
island was investigated, that Newfoundland employed yearly 
800 vessels, and produced a revenue of 2,000,000/. in returns 
of various kinds ; and that the population, exceeding eighty 
thousand inhabitants, were on the verge of famine. "Succes- 
sive fires in St. John’s, so frequent and destructive, and 
attended with circumstances to excite the strongest suspicion 
of having been wilfully occasioned, completed the wretched- 
ness and destitution of the people; many of whom retired to 
Nova Scotia, or to the out-harbours of Newfoundland, while 
others came over to Great Britain or Lreland.— The beginning 
of the year 1800 was remarkable for a frost of greater in- 
tensity than the oldest inhabitant could remember, and _ it 
lasted three months. ‘The seal and cod fisheries, however, 
proved unusually successful, as they generally do after a 
severe winter: a favourable change in the commercial horizon 
was likewise felt at Newfoundland; and St. John’s rose from 
its ashes with new and increased splendour. 

At the close of the historical part of this work, a few chap- 
ters are devoted to miscellaneous subjects. A very good one 
is employed in describing the climate of Newfoundland, and 
the coast of Labrador; in which a comparison is instituted 
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between it and the climate of North America, particularly of 
Canada. ‘The various causes are also enumerated, which 
philosophers have assigned for the great difference of climates, 
under the same latitudes, in the new and old continents. 
Winter sets in about the middle of November, and terminates 
at the latter end of April; lasting till the islands and fields 
of ice, which periodically arrive from the northern regions, 
have been driven away by a northerly or north-westerly wind, 
strong enough to detach them. Sudden tempests frequently 
arise; the winds seeming to blow at once from all quarters, 
and driving about the snow with such fury, that the roads 
and ground are in a moment invisible, and the lower part of 
the houses are buried to the depth of several feet. — The 
following is a picturesque description of the Aurora Borealis. 


‘In Europe, the dry freezing winds proceed from north to 
east: in North America they are from north to west. When 
these prevail, the sky is clear and of a dark blue, and the nights 
transcendently beautiful. ‘The moon displays far greater radiance 
than in Europe ; and, in her absence, her function is not ill sup- 
plied by the uncommon and fiery brightness of the stars. The 
Aurora Borealis frequently tinges the sky with coloured rays of 
such brilliancy, that their splendor, not effaced even by that of 
the full moon, is of the utmost magnificence, if the moon does not 
shine. Sometimes it begins in the form of a scarf, of bright light, 
with its extremities resting on the horizon, which, with a motion 
resembling that of a fishing-net, and a noise similar to the rustling 
of silk, glides softly up the sky, when the lights frequently unite 
in the zenith and form the top of a crown; at other times, the 
motion is like that of a pair of colours waving in the air, and the 
different tints of light present the appearance of so many vast 
streamers of changeable silk: or spreading into vast columns and 
altering slowly ;-or by rapid motions into an immense variety of 
shapes, varying its colours from all the tints of ‘yellow to the 
most obscure russet; and after having briskly skimmed along 
the heavens, or majestically spread itself from the horizon to the 
zenith, on a sudden it disappears, leaving behind an uniform 
dusky tract: this is again illuminated, and in the same manner 
suddenly extinguished. Sometimes it begins with some insulated 
rays from the north and the north-east, which increase by degrees 
until they fill the whole sky, forming the most splendid sight that | 
can be conceived, crackling, sparkling, hissing, and making a 
noise similar to that of artificial fire-works. 

‘These phenomena, which are generally considered as the 
effects of electricity, are looked upon as the forerunners of storms ; 
and when these arise from the north-east they spread the most 
horrid gloom over the island. Immense islands and fields of ice, 
brought down from the northern regions, fill up and freeze every 
bay and harbour, and block up the coast to the distance of several 
leagues into the ocean. The wind, blowing over this immense 
surface, is full of frozen fogs or frost smoke, arising from the ice, 
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in the shape of an infinite number of icy spicula, visible to the 
naked eye, penetrating into every pore and into the smallest 
apertures of the wooden houses, and rendering the exposure to 
the open air very disagreeable and even painful.’ 


It is this ice which brings the Seals near the coast; and, as 
the fishery for them admits no delay, the crews are generally 
collected about the 17th of March, with hatchets, saws, poles, 
&c. They form two lines, separated by a space sufficient 
to allow the ships to pass between: each party cuts along 
the solid mass, and then transversely divides it into squares, 
which are shoved with poles wnder the solid ice, and thus a 
laborious passage is worked into the open sea. ‘The coast is 
generally surrounded with ice, to the distance of several 
leagues, during the months of February, March, and April; 
and, from the description of these immeasurable masses, some- 
times bursting with a tremendous explosion, and detaching 
huge fragments, which come in drifts so thick and rapid as to 
twist the ships about as in a whirlpool, we may credit the 
statement of Mr. Anspach, that the most formidable ramparts 
erected by military art, the dreadful cannonade of a besieged 
town, and the terrors of the most obstinate sea-fight, require 
less intrepidity and experience to encounter than these enor- 
mous floating bulwarks, and the united efforts of the elements, 
which these seas at that time oppose to the mariner. Such 
are the perils which the seal-fishery presents; and a very 
full description of it and of the cod-fishery, comprehending 
the mode of curing, salting, drying, &c. &c. is given in one of 
the chapters. The last delineates the character and manners 
of the aborigines, and other inhabitants of the island. — The 
maps, which were drawn and engraved expressly for the 
work, are on a large scale, executed with great neatness, and, 
it is to be presumed, with accuracy. 








Art. X. A Letter to Earl Bathurst, Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department, on the Condition of the Colonies in New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, as set forth in the Evi- 
dence taken before the Prison-Committee in 1819. By the 
Honourable H.Grey Bennet, M. P. 8vo. pp.143. 5s. Ridg- 
way. 1820. 

Art. XI. A Letter to the Rt. Hon. Viscount Sidmouth, in Refut- 
ation of Statements made by the Hon. Henry Grey Bennet, M. P., 
in a Pamphlet “ On the Transportation Laws, the State of the 
Hulks, and of the Colonies in New South Wales.” By Lachlan 
Macquarie, Major-General, and Governor-in-Chief of New 
South Wales. S8vo. pp.95. 2s.6d. KR. Rees. 1821. 


: T= first of these tracts is dated June Ist, 1820, and may be 
: considered as a continuation of the same author’s “ Letter 


to Lord Sidmouth, noticed in our Number for March, 1819. 
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(Vol. Ixxxviii. p. 295.) Governor Macquarie’s Letter may 
be regarded as an answer to both, although it professes to 
reply only to the first, and bears the date of January 31. 
1820:— ample time having intervened between the date of 
Mr. Bennet’s second letter and the publication of that of 
General Macquarie, which did not take place till February, 
1821, (a year after its date,) for the Governor to have been 
informed of its contents; and his friends in London evidently 
shewing that they consider it as a refutation of the charges 
in both, by bringing it before the public six months after the 
appearance of the latter, and at so short a period before the 
writer’s expected return to England. 

Having discussed at considerable length, in the article 
above mentioned, the principal points connected with the 
transportation-laws, we shall confine our present observations 
to those parts of the subject which we before omitted : follow- 
ing the arrangement of Mr. Bennet, as being more clear than 
that of Governor Macquarie. 

Section I. treats on the Authority of the Governor, and the 
way in which it is exercised. — Mr. Bennet contends that the 
power vested in the Governor is too extensive, considering the 
present state of the colony, and the profession of the persons 
to whom that power is in general delegated ; and that Gover- 
nor Macquarie and his predecessors have exercised their 
authority very indiscreetly, in many instances exceeding it, 
and even breaking the laws of England. ‘The simple remedy 
for all this seems to be to adopt the recommendation made by 
the Committee of the House of Commons in 1812; viz. 
‘‘ that a council be given to the Governor ;” — a recommend- 
ation which the Ministry did not deem it expedient to 
adopt for the following reasons: “ ‘The difficulty of selecting 
proper persons for the situation of members of the council ; 
the dissentions and disputes to which their opposition to the 
Governor or their protest against his conduct must give rise ; 
the parties which would thence arise in the colony ; the length 
of time during which the public tranquillity would be inter- 
rupted, before a communication could be received at home; 
and the danger of weakening the higher authorities in a 
society composed of such discordant materials.” ‘The ques- 
tion is undoubtedly difficult ; and these arguments would not 
only have great weight but be unanswerable, did not the 
colony contain so great a proportion of free settlers. 

‘ What is to become of the settlement ? says Mr. Bennet, 
‘is it to be a gaol or a colony? If a gaol, you must bring 
back again to Europe all the free settlers : —if a colony, in 
order to maintain those who are already there in a flourishing 
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condition, as well as to induce persons of character and property 
to settle within its territories, a rational, limited, legal govern- 
ment must be established. Martial law may be a fit mode of 
government for felon-convicts; but free settlers will be ruled 
by nothing short of a system of civil liberty’ 

Among the cases in which a council would be beneficial, is 
the appointment of Magistrates, because the nomination of unfit 
persons and the removal of useful individuals would then be 
restrained :— instances of both these improprieties having 
formed a strong ground of complaint against the Governor. 
On no point should a man who is invested with unlimited power 
be more cautious, than with regard to the selection which he 
makes for the administration of justice. Whatever arguments 
may be urged in favour of placing convicts in other situations 
of activity and trust, they can have no weight in justifying the 
selection of them for magistrates; although they may have 
redeemed their former disgrace by their recent good conduct. 
The character of a Judge should not only be above suspicion 
but beyond the reach of scandal: for the motives of even the 
most virtuous magistrate will be impugned by those who think 
that they are sufferers by his decrees, and in every case one 
party is likely to be in that situation. It is only by his gene-. 
ral credit and uniform good character, therefore, that these 
complaints are silenced; and surely, then, a man who has 
been forced to reside in the settlement, as a punishment for a 
breach of the laws of his country, cannot be a proper admin- 
istrator of those laws, or a fit representative of his sovereign. 
In matters of a civil nature, may not a free settler, with some 
appearance of reason, doubt the justice of his decisions ? — 
and in penal cases is he not liable to the taunts and insults of 
those whom he is condemning? We know nothing of the 
individuals named in these pamphlets as having been elevated 
to the magistracy; they may or may not have been proper 
objects of the favour of the Governor; and we are willing to 
allow that he is the best judge of their merits. All that we 
maintain is this, that, supposing them to be worthy, some 
other mode of reward should have been adopted, both for the 
credit of the administration of justice, and, indeed, for the 
comfort and happiness of the parties selected; whose crimes 
and whose punishment might be forgotten while in a private 
situation, but the remembrance of which would be revived on 
their elevation, with all the exaggerated embellishments of 
envy and discontent. 

The arguments against permitting transported persons to 
act as Attorneys in the courts are equally strong, and equally 
palpable. A practising lawyer is either a benefit or a curse 
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to society, according to the principles which actuate his con- 
duct. The nature of his employment, requiring as it does 
the most perfect confidence, necessarily gives almost unlimited 
power ; and, leading into daily temptation, it demands the 
strictest honour. Solicitors who have been transported have 
generally suffered that punishment for notorious misconduct 
in the courts at home, for which they have not the ordinary 
plea of ignorance to excuse them; and are these persons 
fit objects for admission into the practice of the colonia] 
courts? Are they more likely there than in England to do 
justice to their clients, or to refrain from taking unprincipled 
advantages of their situation ? 

We can see no valid reason for appointing individuals, who 
have been convicts, to the situations of Magistrates and Attor- 
neys, except the unanswerable plea of necessity: but that argu- 
ment is not here available, unless it can be shewn that the free 
settlers could furnish none who were, or who could be made, 
equal to the duties required in the offices in question ; — and 
such an exclusion of all talent and respectability from them 
is not attempted. We concur, therefore, in the complaint of 
Mr. Justice Bent: 


“ I could scarcely have expected that Governor Macquarie 
would have felt it right to interfere at all as to the persons to be 
admitted attorneys in the courts of justice; and I still less ex 
pected that Governor Macquarie should express a‘decided opwjon 
that such persons as George Crossley and Edward Eagar showd 
be recommended, and that he would, as Governor-in-Chief over 
this colony, write an official recommendation of them to the 
Supreme Court.” 


It is not our intention to discuss or to quote the instances 
in which the Governor is charged with having acted contr 
to law; nor shall we notice his Excellency’s defence on that 
point: a critical tribunal not having jurisdiction over a case 
of this nature. 

The next subject is the Courts of Law ; of which there are 
five in New South Wales, and one at Hobart Town, in Van 
Dieman’s Land. — With regard to these our remarks shall be 
short. ‘The Criminal Court in New South Wales appears to 
have too much of the air of a Court-Martial ; — being com- 
posed of the Judge-advocate, and six military officers chosen 
by roster from the regiment on duty. In the infancy of 
this colony such a jurisdiction might have been necessary : 
but, now that the free settlers form so large a proportion of 
the population, a more constitutional and Jess objectionable 
mode of trial might surely be adopted. The habits of soldiers 
are not the best preparation for the office of a judge in civil 
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causes ; the world will not give them credit for such powers of 
discrimination as they perhaps possess; and, where penal laws 
are to be administered, even the prejudices of mankind should 
not be unnecessarily outraged. 

The Governor’s Court, where the Judge-Advocate presides, 
assisted by two merchants of the town of Sydney, and 
the Supreme Court, consisting of a separate judge and two 
magistrates named by the Governor, have a civil jurisdic- 
tion, the first over all pleas to the amount of 50/. and no more, 
and the second over all pleas above 50/.— We do not see 
much weight in the objection which Mr. Bennet founds on 
this limitation; the inconvenience can at all events be but 
slight and infrequent ; and we find in England the same prin- 
ciple not only recognized, but producing the best effects in 
practice. Both courts meet four times in a year: from that 
of the Governor no appeal can be made, but from the Supreme 
Court an appeal lies to the High Court of Appeal, consisting of 
the Governor and Judge-Advocate, in all pleas under 3000/., 
and their decision is final: — in causes above that sum, the ap- 
peal is to the King in council. The remaining court in New 
South Wales is the Court of Admiralty, which has never been 
held. 

The court in Van Dieman’s Land is called the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s Court, at which a deputy Judge-Advocate presides, 
assisted by two inhabitants; it is only for civil suits, there 
being no criminal jurisdiction whatever in that settlement. The 
following observations on this fact deserve serious attention, 
as given in evidence before the Gaol-Committee : 


‘ « To that circumstance is very considerably attributable the 
great proportion of offences which take place there, which are 
much more numerous. than in the same amount of population in 
New South Wales. The inhabitants will suffer almost any crime 
short of murder to pass without prosecution, rather than endure 
the inconvenience of leaving their homes at the probable risk of 
ruin, and taking a voyage with their documents and witnesses to 
Port Jackson (a distance of six hundred miles) : this is a material 
inducement to the prisoners to commit offences, under a hope that 
they will not be prosecuted, and if they are so, the chances are in 
favour that they will escape conviction.” It has occurred, in 
numerous instances, that persons who were known to have com- 
mitted the greatest atrocities in Van Dieman’s Land, have been 
brought to Sydney for trial, and owing to a deficiency of wit- 
nesses have escaped.’ 


Had not this representation appeared in such an unquestion- 
able shape, we could scarcely have believed it. 
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We refer our readers to a recent article on the de- 
lightful but neglected country of Van Dieman’s land *y and 
shall conclude our observations on this subject by the following 
spirited extract from Mr. Bennet’s letter with relation to it: 


‘ No one can be surprized at the number and enormity of the 
crimes which were committed. The wonder is, that the whole 
race has not been destroyed by their hideous vices and enormities ; 
and yet to this very settlement, children just emerging from in- 
fancy, — convicts for their first offences, — transported for seven 
years, are sent without compunction ; and the only difference be- 
tween those transported here, and to New South Wales, is, that 
those who are believed to possess habits of industry, or the means of 
gaining their bread as artisans or labourers, are detained at Sidney, 
while only the refuse, the vile, the idle, and the worthless, are 
transferred to Van Dieman’s Land. ‘The practice, heretofore, has 
been to charter all the vessels to Sydney, leaving to the Governor 
of New South Wales the choice of the convicts he would detain 
at that settlement, or send on to Van Dieman’s Land. — I should 
recommend, for the future, that the transports for each colony, 
both of male and female, should be selected at home; and that 
the ships should proceed to their respective destinations. By 
these means, the fine and beautiful settlement of Van Dieman’s 
Land may have some chance of obtaining convicts of another 
class, than town-thieves and London pick-pockets.’ 


Police is the next head of Mr. Bennet’s division; and the 
power of the magistrates and the appointment of the con- 
stablesf form the subject of his remarks. We have not room 
to pursue his observations, but we trust that the new governor 
will more clearly define the one and regulate the other; and 
that he will especially alter the very reprehensible system of 
paying public service by convict-labour, which is fraught 
with many serious evils, as well as repugnant to the simplest 
principles of justice and humanity. 

To the moral condition of so heterogeneous a population, 
little satisfactory testimony can be expected, where so great a 
disproportion of the sexes prevails as seven men to one 
woman convict ; and where such a perpetual tendency to re- 
trograde, if amendment has commenced, must be caused by 
the frequency of new importations of the worst order of 
society. Some of the errors of the system with regard to 
female-convicts are forcibly pointed out by Mr. Bennet; and 
the exposition must surely have its good effect, and quicken the 
efforts towards that improvement which, while it 1s the duty, 
we are inclined to hope and believe is the wish, of those in 
whose department the arrangements are placed. 
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* See our Number for March last, p. 333. 
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Mr. Bennet reiterates the opinions expressed in his former 
letter\on the inadequacy of transportation to its proposed 
end, — punishment and reform. Our concurrence in those 
conceptions has been already expressed ; and we may safely 
predict that the time is not far distant when many of Mr. B.’s 
liberal views, with regard both to this idea and the peopling 
of New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, will receive 
the attention which they merit: for we trust that the jea- 
lousy, with which a suggestion from an anti-ministerial 
member has been too usually received, will subside in the 
desire of promoting general improvement, and meliorating 
the condition of so important a colony. — The style, how- 
ever, of Governor Macquarie’s pamphlet is not the most 
likely to produce this desirable effect; for it exhibits a harsh 
mode of expression, when speaking of Mr. Bennet, which 
that gentleman’s disinterested exertions, and indeed his man- 
ner of treating the Governor, did not deserve. We fear that 
this officer is not a patient listener to complaints; all parties, 
who utter a word contrary to his preconceived opinions, 
being treated by him with equal superciliousness. In speak- 
ing of two gentlemen of clerical and legal rank in the colony, 
he uses these words: ** The Rev. Mr. ‘Mar sden, Mr. Justice 
Bent, and a few other factious discontented men of lower 
rank in the colony.” We think that a Governor ought to 
set the example of decency at least. 





Art. XII. Metrical Legends of exalted Characters. By Joanna 
Baillie, Author of Plays on the Passions, &c. 8vo. pp. 373. 
12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1821. 


A LTHOUGH the world is becoming every day more eman- 
cipated from the undue authority of great names,—and 
although in some instances it has even betrayed an ungenerous 


want of respect for established reputation, — yet, in the paths of 


literature, a propensity still prevails to hallow the faults and 
errors of genius; and the judicious spirit of selection is still 
kept too much in controul, by wholesale and indiscriminate 
panegyr! ic from the waltioude. Since, therefore, it holds good 
in criticism, (however false it may be in politics,) that we pro- 
mote what we tolerate, it is the duty of every sensible reader 
to dare to censure, with modesty but with firmness, that which 
he feels to be wrong either in the morals or the taste of even 
the most popular compositions. Who can doubt that the 
vicious indulgence of their contemporaries prolonged and 


enlarged those blots, which disfigure the brightest efforts of 
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our ancestors, even in the best seras of our literature? We 
trust that we need hardly say, it is far from a captious or 
narrow disposition to object which we would encourage; and 
that it is a cautious but conscientious denunciation of what is 
decidedly faulty, even in the noblest authors, that we recom- 
mend to all who are able to judge, and willing to save the 
literature of their country from its deepening degradation. 

To go no farther back than the days of Charles IT., what 
reasonable person can hesitate to assign the corrupted morals 
and taste of his court, (and at that time, by consequence, of 
the nation,) as the one paramount cause for the disgrace of 
genius, the indelible stains on one of the most brilliant pages 
of our literary history? Without pursuing the argument 
through its regular deduction, we would come at once to our 
own times; and, though by no means directing the same sort 
or degree of censure against our distinguished contemporaries 
as against the writers of that former period, we would here 
also ask whether it be not ‘‘ the wondering with a foolish face 
of praise,’— the almost universal chorus of empty applause 
with which some of our first poets have been welcomed, — and 
the injudicious and unworthy reception of their idlest compo- 
sitions, — which has prevented them from rising to that height 
to which approbation, tempered with well-founded blame, 
might have inspired them to ascend ? Has not such a silly wel- 
come of adulation, (for that is its true name,) by the majority of 
readers, rendered all the well-directed shafts of criticism of 
no effect ; encouraged and increased the studied wildness, and 
principled irregularity, of the founder of the metrical or un- 
metrical romance ; and led the great master of the moral or 
immoral descriptive into such labyrinths of metaphysical ex- 
travagance, that ‘“ panting” sense “ toils after him in vain ?” 
If it be answered that none but critics by profession can pre- 
sume to censure such distinguished authors, (an answer often 
made by very suspicious pretenders to the first honours of 
modesty,) we would reply by asking, “ Do you not think it is 
more daring to admire the whole of these authors, than to 
point out to the best of your judgment, without arrogance, and 
on a proper occasion, some particular faults?” In fact, this 
pretence of never presuming to censure, if it be not the refuge 
of indolence, is often the apparent criterion of affectation, 
and can impose on none but the shallowest observers of the 
human character. 

We have deemed it incumbent on us to prefix these 
introductory remarks to an article, in which it will be our 
unwelcome but unavoidable duty to mix considerable censure 
with our commendation of that popular and most meritorious 
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writer, the celebrated authoress of De Montfort.. We shall 
endeavour to put our readers in possession of Miss Baillie’s 
present design in her own words, we shall render all the jus- 
tice that we can to the execution of the work, by ample selec- 
tions from the best portions of it; and we shall reluctantly 
intersperse some of those instances of failure which occur to us, 
with general remarks on the whole publication as calculated 
to affect the interests of a pure poetical taste in England. 

In different parts of her preface, Miss Baillie informs us 
that, in calling the present compositions ‘ Metrical Legends,’ 
she does not ‘use the term as denoting fictitious stories, but 
as chronicles or memorials ;’ and that the general impression 
made by the perusal of history is often deficient in one ma- 
terial point; namely, in conveying a distinct idea of all that 
great men have really performed: while, on the other hand, 
biography supplies the defect by so full a detail of circum- 
stances, as often to do ‘the same injury to the departed great, 
as familiar acquaintance still oftener does to the living.’ ‘The 
ingenious writer continues to remark that 


. * Romance, in verse and in prose, has, and often successfully, 
attempted to supply those deficiencies, by adding abundance of 
fictitious circumstances to the traces of history and biography — a 
task pleasing to the writer and the reader. But in her zeal to dis- 
play the abstract perfections of a hero, she has not rested satisfied 
with additions; she has boldly and unwarrantably made use of 
absolute contradictions to those traces, even when generally known 
and well authenticated. This is the greatest injury to the Mighty 
Dead. It is throwing over the venerated form of a majestic man, 
a gauzy veil, on which is delineated the fanciful figure of an angel. 
If time has removed that form to such a distance, that a faint out- 
line only can be perceived, let us still behold the outline unshaded 
and unchanged. ‘“ Disturb not the ashes of the dead,” is a senti- 
ment acknowledged and obeyed by every feeling mind; but to 
disturb those memorials of worth — those shadowings of the soul 
—what may be called their intellectual remains, — is by far the 
greater sacrilege. 

‘ My reader must not, however, suppose that I would debar 
romance from the use of every real name, and oblige her to people 
her stories entirely with beings fictitious both in name and charac- 
ter. This would be too rigid. Where history is so obscure or 
remote, that we know little of a hero but his name, the romance 


writer may seize it as lawful spoil ; for he cannot thereby confuse 


our ideas of truth and falsehood, or change and deform what has 
no form. It is only when a character known, though imperfectly, 
is wrested from the events with which it was really connected, and 
overlaid at the same time with fanciful attributes, that this can be 
justly complained of. 

‘ Having this view of the subject in my mind, and a great de- 
sire, 
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sire, notwithstanding, to pay some tribute to the memory of a few 
characters for whom I felt a peculiar admiration and respect, I 
have ventured upon what may be considered, in some degree, as a 
new attempt, — to give a short ined pi chronicle of those noble 
beings, whose existence has honoured human nature and benefited 
mankind.’ 


We are quite aware that in this brief quotation from Miss 
Baillie’s preface, omitting (as we must) her subsequent happy 
illustrations of her own doctrine, we shall convey but imper- 
fect specimens of a very luminous and original train of specu- 
lation, expressed with as much unconscious simplicity as 
perspicuous elegance. We have transcribed enough, how- 
ever, to throw a light on the poet’s design, that will enable 
the reader to appreciate the subjoined passages, and to under- 
stand our remarks on them. 


‘ WILLIAM WALLACE. 


¢ Insensible to high heroic deeds, 
Is there a spirit clothed in mortal weeds, 
Who at the Patriot’s moving story, 
Devoted to his country’s good, 
Devoted to his country’s glory, 
Shedding for freemen’s rights his generous blood ; — 
List’neth not with breath heaved high, 
Quiv’ring nerve, and glistening eye, 
Feeling within a spark of heavenly flame, 
That with the hero’s worth may humble kindred claim ? 
If such there be, still let him plod 
On the dull foggy paths of care, 
Nor raise his eyes from the dank sod 
To view creation fair : 
What boots to him the wond’rous works of God? 
His:soul with brutal things hath ta’en its earthy lair, 


‘ Come, youths, whose eyes are forward cast, 
And in the future see the past, — 
The past, as winnow’d in the early mind 
With husk and prickle left behind! 
Come; whether under lowland vest, 
Or, by the mountain-tartan prest, 
Your gen’rous bosoms hative 
Pausing a while in thoughtful rest, 
My legend lay receive. 
Come, aged sires, who love to tell 
What fields were fought, what deeds were done ; 
What things in olden times befell, — 
Those good old times, whose term is run ! 
Come ye, whose manly strength with pride 
Is breasting now the present tide 
Of worldly strife, and cast aside 


A hasty 
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A hasty glance at what hath been! 
Come, courtly dames, in silken sheen, 
And ye, who under thatched roofs abide ; 

Yea, ev’n the barefoot child by cottage fire, 
Who doth some shreds of northern lore acquire, 
By the stirr’d embers’ scanty light, — 

List to my legend lay of Wallace wight.’ 


Miss Baillie has made a full acknowlegement of minor ob- 
ligations to Sir Walter Scott in her preface: but too much of 
thought and feeling, as well as of style and manner, is surely 
borrowed in the passage which we have just quoted, from a 
particular part of the “ Lay of the last Minstrel :” 


‘¢ Breathes there the man with soul so dead,” &c. &c. 


It is a higher and a nobler instrument of poetical music 
which Joanna Baillie is qualified to strike. She seems to us 
condescending from the due station of her genius, when in 
company with Sir Walter Scott she walks down into the re- 
gions of octosyllabic verse, and quits her early manner of 
treating heroic subjects in heroic strains. If we feel this even 
in the animated and comparatively exalted verses just offered 
to our readers, what must be the humiliation of the daughter 
of the tragic Muse, of the only genuine offspring of Melpo- 
mene in our degenerate days, when she stoops (alas! not * to 
conquer !”) even unto the “base string” of the subjoined 
** humility.” 

‘ Lenox, Douglas, Campbell, Hay, 
Boyd, Scrimger, Ruthven, Haliday, 
Gordon, Crawford, Keith, were there ; 
Lauder, Lundy, Cleland, Kerr, 
Steven, Ireland’s vagrant lord ; . 
Newbiggen, Fraser, Rutherford, 
Dundas and Tinto, Currie, Scott; 
Nor be in this brave list forgot 
A Wallace of the hero’s blood, 
With many patriots staunch and good ; 
And first, though latest nam’d there came, 
Within his gen’rous breast to hold 
A brother’s place, — true war-mate bold! 
The good, the gallant Grame.’ 


We shall not allow the sparing and occasional practice of 
antiquity, the 


* TAauxovre, Medovrars, Ozposroyovie,” 


to justify the above. Still less can the picturesque catalogue 
of the Ships, or any of the Virgilian imitations of Homer, 
be alleged in defence. More poetry is thrown in among 
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the names by the antients; more leaven, to leaven the mass. 
A mere list, like the above, is unworthy of any thing but a 
prose-chronicler ; and blind Harry himself would have heard 
it recited with some degree of poetical irritation. 
Again, 
¢ Edward, meantime, ashamed and wroth 
At such unseemly foil, and loth 
So to be bearded, sent defiance 
To Scotland’s chief; in sure reliance 
That he, with all which he may southward bring, 
Of warlike force, dared not encounter England’s King.’ 


It would be easy to multiply such little bits of prose, such 
fragments of flat biography, from the work before us: but 
enough has been said, and shewn, to prove how utterly,un- 
worthy such passages are both of the subject and the wr'ter, 
— both of William Wallace and of Joanna Baillie. 

We must now advance to the same mixed task, with regard 
to the legend of ‘Columbus;’ premising that much indeed 
remains in § Wallace’ of most unexceptionable merit. The 
following noble tribute to the unrivalled genius of Columbus 
first arrests our attention, and we quote it with sincere satis- 
faction. It relates to the moment of his departure from Spain. 


¢ On Palos’ shore, whose crowded strand 
Bore priests and nobles of the land, 
And rustic hinds and townsmen trim, 
And harness’d soldiers stern and grim, 
And lowly maids and dames of pride, 
And infants by their mothers’ side, — 
The boldest seaman stood that e’er 
Did bark or ship through tempest steer ; 
And wise as bold, and good as wise ; 
The magnet of a thousand eyes, 
That on his form and features cast, 
His noble mien and simple guise, 
In wonder seem’d to look their last. 
A form which conscious worth is gracing, 
A face where hope, the lines effacing _ 
Of thought and care, bestow’d, in truth, , 
To the quick eye’s imperfect tracing 
The look and air of youth. 
¢ Who in his lofty gait, and high 
Expression of th’ enlighten’d eye, 
Had recognised in that bright hour 
The disappointed suppliant of dull power, 
Who had in vain of states and kings desired 
The pittance for his vast emprise required ? — 
The patient sage, who, by his lamp’s faint light, 
O’er chart and map spent the long silent night ? — 
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The man who meekly fortune’s buffets bore, 
Trusting in One alone, whom heaven and earth adore? 


¢ Another world is in his mind, 
Peopled with creatures of his kind, 
With hearts to feel, with minds to soar, 
Thoughts to consider and explore; 
Souls, who might find, from trespass shriven, 
Virtue on earth and joy in heaven, 
** That Power divine, whom storms obey,” 
(Whisper’d his heart,) a leading star, 
Will guide him on his blessed way ! 
Brothers to join by fate divided far. 
Vain thoughts! which heaven doth but ordain 
In part to be, the rest, alas! how vain! 


¢ But hath there lived of mortal mould, 
Whose fortunes with his thoughts could hold 
An even race? Earth’s greatest son 
That e’er earn’d fame or empire won, 

Hath but fulfill’d, within a narrow scope, 

A stinted portion of his ample hope.’ 


Undoubtedly ‘we could select from this last legend enough 
to justify our general disapprobation of Miss Baillie’s plan, 
which attempts impossibilities: for it endeavours to reconcile 
the Jiteral record of any portion even of heroic story with 
poetical effect; to rob from prose, in a word, its own charac- 
ter of impressive simplicity, its own implicit ¢ruth ; and to 
gain the effect, without paying the tax, of the essential de- 
corations of verse. ‘The amplification of this train of thought, 
the full developement of it, perhaps, would lead us far be- 
yond our present time or space: but enough, probably, has 
been thrown out to awaken reflections (in those who are 
capable of reflecting and disposed to reflect on such subjects) 
which will utterly destroy the very name of poetry, consider- 
ed as a whole, in any one of these compositions. We can 
experience no continuity of ideal charm, no sustained delight 
of the imagination, when we are so frequently recalled to 
news-paper-details in verse; to the ** Gazette’s tale,” without 
its pomp. In eager justice to * Columbus,’ however, we 
hasten to place the legend that bears his name far above its 
predecessor, in uniformity of poetical inspiration ; and with 
some few depressing exceptions, we are well pleased with 
the execution of this story. We decline to record those ex- 
ceptions. 

The most pleasing talein the book is the legend of * Lady 
Griseld Baillie ;’ who married into ‘a family of my own 
name, (says Miss Baillie,) and from which it is supposed my 
forefathers 
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forefathers took their descent.’— Lady Griseld was the 
daughter of Sir Patrick Hume, in whose adventures the late 
Mr. Rose so largely interested us in his answer to Fox’s 
History of James I].; and the manner in which Miss Baillie 
has related the extraordinary and most touching instances of 
filial affection, in this her family-heroine, does infinite credit 
to her heart as well as to her poetical genius. — Although a 
domestic subject, in the general character of the story, it is 
rendered susceptible of the most elegant poetry in many 
parts of it by the exquisite tact of the writer; and, where 
she fails in verse, she remains an interesting prose-narrator of 
singular events: but, in our panegyric, we here intend to 
mingle no slight reprehension, when we call the fair author a 
prose-narrator of any thing which she intends to be verse. 
lor example : 
‘¢ “ No; from the Redbraes’ tower I come; 

My father is Sir Patrick Hume ; 

And he has sent me for thy good, 

His dearly honour’d Jerviswood. 

Long have I round these walls been straying, 

As if with other children playing ; 

Long near the gate have kept my watch 

The sentry’s changing time to catch. 

With stealthy steps I gain’d the shade 

By the close-winding staircase made, 

And when the surly turnkey enter’d, 

But little dreaming in his mind 
Who follow’d him so close behind, 
Into this darken’d cell, with beating heart, I ventured.’’’ 


There is no poetical verisimilitude in this. It might have 
been related zn prose that a child said so and so: but when 
she is represented zz verse, telling us that she was 

‘ As if with other children playing’ — 
Xe. Xe. 


“ Riswuin teneatis, amict 2” 


Indeed it is impossible to avoid the recollection of the ballad 
of our youth, 


*¢ My granny lives in yonder wood, 


And I am small Red-Riding Hood !” 


This is the curse of Ballad Poetry. It is all so indissolubly 
connected. 

No ridicule can destroy, nor can any ridicule be intended 
by us to destroy, the beautiful effect of a devoted female 
character, as drawn in the tale before us. We shall now 

quote 
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quote some lines which are to us most delightful, for they 

resent an endearing image of affection, sense, and virtue, in 
the fairest and best portion of our nature: but we must first 
present Lady Griseld as a wife, and then return to her filial 
character, even in age: 


© 


O’er broad Savanna shining ; fair it lies, 
And rich the trackless scene, but soon our eyes, 
In search of meaner things, turn heavily away.’ 


Does 


justify our censure of her design in this work ? When she 
writes | 


does she not describe too much of her own legend of Wal- 
lace; some portion of Columbus, although considerably less ; 
and even a scattered fragment or two of her Lady Griseld 
Baillie? For example: 


— —-— — 





* This word is altered to children in a subsequent edition. 


Their long-tried faith in honour plighted, 
They were a pair by Heaven united, 
Whose wedded love, thro’ lengthen’d years, 
The trace of early fondness wears. 
Her heart first guessed his doubtful choice; 
Her ear first caught his distant voice, 
And from afar, her wistful eye 
Would first his graceful form descry. 
Ev’n when he hied him forth to meet 
The open air in lawn or street, 
She to her casement went, 
And after him, with smile so sweet, 
Her look of blessing sent. 
The heart’s affection, — secret thing ! 
Is like the cleft rock’s ceaseless spring, 
Which free and independent flows 
Of summer rains or winter snows. 
The fox-glove from its side may fall, 
The heath-bloom fade or moss-flower white, 
But still its runlet, bright tho’ small, : 
Will issue sweetly to the light. | 


How long an honour’d and a happy pair, 
They held their seemly state in mansion fair, 
I will not here in chiming verses say, 

To tire my reader with a lengthen’d lay ; 
For tranquil bliss is as a summer day 





not Miss Baillie, in a couplet of the above quotation, 


‘ I will not here in chiming verses say, 
To tire my reader with a lengthen’d lay,’ 


‘ But said I all the family ?* No: 
Word incorrect ! it was not so. (P. 230.) 
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Although Mr. Crabbe, and all his degenerate critics, were 
to vow together on the altar of Nonsense that ¢his is verse, 
we would not believe them. Mr. Wordsworth’s corroborat- 
ing asseveration would also be cast in without effect. 

We conclude with Lady Griseld as a daughter, and make 
our most courteous bow to the distinguished authoress whose 
work we have been examining; assuring her that, whatever 
unwelcome remarks our duty may have inflicted on her 


‘ Metrical Legends,’ she has few more firm and decided ad- 
mirers than ourselves. 


‘ But no new ties of wedded life, 

That bind the mother and the wife, 

Her tender, filial heart could change, 

Or from its earliest friends estrange. 

The child, by strong affection led, 

Who brav’d her terror .of the dead 

To save an outlaw’d parent, still 

In age was subject to his will. 

She then was seen with matron air, 

A dame of years, with count’nance fair, 

Tho’ faded, sitting by his easy chair. 
A sight that might the heart’s best feelings move! 
Behold her seated at her task of love! 

Books, papers, pencil, pen, and slate, 

And column’d scrolls of ancient date, 

Before her lie, on which she looks 

With searching glance, and gladly brooks 

An irksome task, that else might vex 

His temper, or his brain perplex : 

While, happily, on the matted floor, 
Close nestling at her kirtled feet, 

Its lap enrich’d with childish store, 

Sits, hush’d and still, a grandchild sweet, 

Who looks at times with eye intent, 

Full on its grandame’s parent bent, 
Viewing his deeply-furrowed brow, 
And sunken lip and locks of snow, 

In serious wonderment. 
Well said that grateful sire, I ween! 
Still thro’ life’s many a varied scene, 

Griseld our dear and helpful child hath been.’ 





Art. XIII. Notes on Rio de Janeiro, and the Southern Parts 
of Brazil, taken during a Residence of Ten Years in that 
Country, from 1808 to 1818. By John Luccock. 4to. 
pp- 640. 2/.12s.6d. Boards. Leigh. 1820. 


Ww: presented our readers with an account of Koster’s 
Travels in Brazil, in our Ixxxviith volume, p. 122.: they 
described the northern portions of that empire, and Mr. Luc- 
Rev. Sepr. 1821. G cock 
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cock here delineates the southern. Both works display eXx- 
tensive peregrination, both contain important practical facts, 
and, united, they in a great degree complete the geography of 
that vast, interesting, and thriving country. Mr. Luccock 
has this advantage over his predecessor, that he visits the 
more beautiful and flourishing provinces, sojourns in the me- 
tropolis, paints the manners of the court, and beholds the 
whole scene in a stage of higher improvement. His atten- 
tion, also, is more variously directed, more versatile, more 
rapid; and, if he displays less of the author by profession, he 
amply atones for some want of scientific and historic know- 
lege by a very useful sort of minuteness in commercial 
and nautical concerns. The order of time has mostly been 
followed in chronicling the various remarks: but, as some of 
the places were visited by him more than once, it was occa- 
sionally and justly deemed better to throw into one mass the 
information collected concerning them, than to give the entire 
tour in all its repetitions. Maps are attached, constructed 
from materials obtained in different parts of the country; and, 
compared with Cazal’s Brazilian Geography, they possess 
the obvious merit of being free from that strange mixture of 
Portuguese, Spanish, Tupi, French, and Dutch names, with 
which most European maps of South America are maca- 
ronically diversified. 

The first chapter describes the author’s voyage across the 
Atlantic, with a judicious neglect of trifling particulars, and a 
laudable attention to objects of curiosity in natural history. 
At page 27. the phsenomenon is noticed that, in the southern 
hemisphere, near the nebule named among astronomers the 
Magellanic clouds, are two black patches, much larger than 
the nebulee themselves. ‘They are so black as to be distinctly 
visible by every person; which naturally prompts the ques- 
tion, how is it that in these parts of the heavens there should 
always be such an obvious and well-defined absence of light ? 
Some of a similar kind, but of smaller extent, and various in 
their degree of blackness, exist in the southern half of the 
Via Lactea.—Mr. L. adverts to many occurrences respecting 
different fishes, and sea-birds, and most commendably cen- 
sures [the cruelty of those who shoot at the latter from mere 
wantonness. 

Chapter ii. is allotted to Rio Janeiro: it describes Cape 
Frio, the rich and beautiful views which surround. it, the bay 
of Rio, the city, the streets, the houses, the jalousies, or win- 
dow-blinds, the rapid extension of the town, its population, 
provisions, climate, and salubrity. In the next section, the 
author gives an account of the public buildings and institu- 
tions, 
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tions, the cathedral, the churches, the baptismal and funereal 
ceremonies, the street-worship, the conyents, colleges, hospi- 
tals, bishop’s palace, custom-house, public wharfs, fountains, 
aqueduct, theatre, public gardens, and prisons. A sketch of 
the military condition of the place is also inserted. — He next 
treats of the various ranks and classes of society, with the 
employments, manners, and character of the people. The 
figure made by the royal family is somewhat ridiculously 
pictured. Having stated the moderate qualities and appear- 
ance of their palace, he adds; 


‘If the residence of royalty was humble, its equipage and 
attendants, when it appeared in public, were still more so. The 
best vehicle which the rich colony of Brazil could afford to its 
sovereign was a small chaise, brought out by the same vessel in 
which the Queen arrived. Itwas drawn by two very ordinary mules, 
and driven by a servant in an old and discoloured, if not tattered 
livery. She was attended, in her rides, by a maid of honour, in 
the same carriage with herself, two soldiers in advance, and an 
officer and twelve others following, a single trumpet and a pri- 
vate footman. The military were wretchedly mounted and ap- 
pointed ; their horses were unshod, and most of them lame, blind, 
galled, or otherwise disabled; the clothing of the men was, 
generally speaking, blue, but displayed all the shades of that 
various and varying colour. Their jackets were much worn and 
patched, they had no waistcoats, nor gloves, nor stockings, their 
boots old and torn, never blacked nor even brushed. he hel- 
mets and cartouch-boxes were such as must have been long out 
of use in Portugal, as well as every other part of Europe: the 
belts made of cotton-cloth, and as much unacquainted with a 
brush as were the boots. The swords of so small a party were 
not uniform, though every man had one ; but several of them were 
without carbines, and supplied the want, some with one, some with 
two old ill-constructed pistols. Their faces and hands were per- 
fectly guiltless of any consumption of so rare an article as soap, 
or of so common a one as water. The furniture of the horses was 
just of a piece with the dress and equipments of their riders ; the 
bridles, in many cases, rendered useful by having their broken 
parts tied together by a strip of raw hide; which was then uni- 
versally used in the colony instead of hempen string ; the bits and 
stirrups, like the men’s spurs, had not been scoured for years. 

‘ The Prince Regent appeared in public with much the same 
miserable state as his mother; indeed, his carriage was only a 
common Lisbonian one, something like our old single horse-chaise, 
with a head and curtains to it. It was exceedingly shabby, and 
bore on its panuels some of the ensigns of royalty, though not the 
royal arms. The Princess, his wife, when she did not accompany 
him in the carriage, sometimes went out on horseback, and, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, rode astride. The children 
very seldom took the air, until a good strong family-chariot 
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arrived; a present, it was said, from the King of Great Britain. 

About the same time each of these three parties had an officer 

appointed, something like what, at our court, is called a Lord in 
aiting.’ 

This simplicity may be worthy of the times of Alcinous, 
but would probably be less favourable to the stability of royal 
‘ authority in Brazil, than a more studious and costly intro- 
duction of the pageantries of European courts. A principal 
value of royalty consists in its exemplary effect. When it is 
employed in patronizing a taste for the refined pleasures of 
music, art, and literature,—in assembling the materials of 
Juxury, and displaying the splendors of opulence, — it invi- 
gorates circulation, multiplies the forms of commerce, scatters 
the arts of instruction, polishes the public manners, and ac- 
celerates the progress of the national mass to the ultimate 
condition of civilized society. On the other hand, when it 
stoops to the level of the surrounding simplicity, it loses the 
habit and the reputation of superiority, the gratitude of in- 
structive and embellishing expenditure, and the dignity of 
traditional distinction. The family of Portugal, however, 
had perhaps but little means and little inducement for the 
exhibition of sovereign splendor at the Brazils; and their 
recent return to Europe has deprived Rio even of the limited 
éclat which their residence had conferred on it. 

In the fifth chapter, the author undertakes a voyage to the 
Plata, and makes his report of the newly-acquired Brazilian 
territory, the provinces of Parana and Uruguay, the towns 
of Matté, Castelhos, Santa-Teresa, Maldonado, Monte 
Video, and others. ‘The fishes, rivers, lakes, soil, produce, 
and herds, are severally described. A curious Bible-society 
anecdote occurred at Maldonado : 





‘ Returning to dinner at the inn, our hostess favoured us with 
a dish of beef-steaks, of which she had learned the name, and 
which she supposed to be the favourite food of Englishmen. As 
in these houses there is no respect of persons, and as in this part 
of the world there is no notion of the comfort of a party eating by 
themselves, we had a great deal of company during dinner. The 
conversation was lively, and turned on a most unexpected subject. 
A few days before I left Rio the Spanish frigate Zwoa had 
touched there, in her way from Plymouth to the Plate. In Eng- 
land the crew had been furnished, by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, with copies of the New Testament, in Spanish, two 
of which I had bought in the streets for six hundred and forty 
Reis, that is, three shillings and sixpence each ; intending to im- 
prove my knowledge of the language during the voyage. In this 
object I was disappointed, the translation proving to be an impure 
dialect of the Spanish, which none of our crew well understood. 


The 
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The people belonging to the frigate had sold other copies at Mal- 
donado, before we arrived there, one of which appeared in the inn. 
Several persons were poring over it, and endeavouring to turn a 
narrative on which they had lighted, in one of the Evangelists, 
into intelligible Spanish. The matter was evidently new to them, 
and excited a very lively interest. On this subject the convers- 
ation turned, and led by their inquiries, we were induced to be- 
come lecturers in Christianity divinity, while we ate our dinner ; 
the oftice devolving chiefly on one of our party, who spake the lan- 
guage of the listeners with fluency. The scene appeared to us most 
extraordinary at the time, occurring as it did among subjects of 
the most bigoted of Catholic powers in Christendom; nor can I, 
at this distant period, cease to contemplate it in something of the 
same light.’ 


A vast idea of the estates of the country-gentlemen near 
Monte Video is given in the following statement : 


‘To speak of the parishes into which the country is divided, 
and the corresponding size of the farms, will appear to some like 
an approach to the borders of romance. The large estates of 
British nobility, measured by acres, dwindle into insignificant 
patches when compared with farms, measured not by miles, but 
by leagues. The former, however, cannot be accounted insig- 
nificant, when their high state of improvement is considered; nor 
the latter truly great, because they are unproductive. The whole 
land here is an untilled pasture ; the range of horned cattle and 
horses of unknown numbers, and many of them useless to the 
proprietors. Once a year they are usually driven together into 
pens, on different parts of the farms, where they are counted, 
their marks ascertained, the young ones branded, and such other 
operations performed as nature or the wishes of the owners may 
dictate. This is made a season of festivity. 

‘ During the war the conflicting armies had twice passed over 
the estate of a gentleman well known to many of our countrymen, 
and prevented this annual work and festival. His cattle had 
been slaughtered and his horses seized without reserve ; and 
many of them, timid and wild, had fled from their accustomed 
pastures. When tranquillity returned, and the days of muster came, 
the proprietor anticipated a considerable diminution of their 
numbers ; but this was so far from being the case, that his people 
had to set his mark upon more than eighty-three thousand which 
had not before been branded. ‘The numbers just mentioned will 
stagger the faith of English graziers; but they would not have 
found a record here had they not been received from authority 
which strangers only can question.’ 


It is highly important legally to abolish the privilege of en- 
tail, and to compel, on the decease of every individual, the 
subdivision of landed properties, where such enormous tracts 
of land are monopolized by single owners, 


G 3 Mr. L. 
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Mr. L. introduces us in the succeeding chapter to the town 
of San Pedro do Sul, the coast of Rio Grande, the bar, the 
appearance of thé country, the landing, the church, fort, cus- 
tom-house, and ferry. Of the police, which too tamely re- 
sists the practice of assassination, of the state of medicine and 
military matters, of the commerce, occupations, amusements, 
and domestic circumstances of the people, many entertaining 
particulars are given. At the beginning of Lent, three days 

of frolic are allowed, called the Jntrudo; during which the 
ladies pelt the gentlemen with hollow balls of coloured wax, 
filled with water. This odd ceremony is supposed to, have 
‘been originally one of the modes by which priests com#huni- 
cated the water of baptism to persons who were indisposed to 
receive it. 

A journey westward into the interior forms the subject of 
chap. viii Mr. Luccock describes the use of the dasso, (or long 
rope with a noose by which the natives catch wild oxen, Xc.) 
the docility of the horses, and the civility of the people. As 
the Emus abound in Van Dieman’s Land, they deserve to be 
known to English colonists : 

‘ At no great distance an Emu started up, to which we gave 
chase, putting our horses to their utmost speed; the bird quickly 
left us far behind, then closed its wings and stalked on in care- 
less security. Though the neighbouring sands are the natural 
haunt of these birds, they were now numerous on the plains, 
having been driven hither, I suppose, by dry weather ; we had, 
in consequence, several chases of the same kind, all of them 
equally fruitless. On turning the corner of a wood, we suddenly 
came within thirty yards of an Emu, followed by about sixty 

oung ones, which were probably several collected broods. 
She marched off with a stately step, carrying her head in a sort 
of semicircle, and looking at us first with one eye, then with the 
other. We again followed at full gallop; but as the pursuit con- 
tinued the distance sensibly increased. The young birds clustered 
together, fluttered much, and advanced with evident haste; the 
pace of the old one was dignified and steady. She showed no 
marks of weakness, fear, or stupidity; on the contrary, while 
concerned for the safety of her charge, she seemed desirous to 
save them from unnecessary fatigue. Our guide entertained the 
common opinion of the country, that it is the male bird which 
in this way guides and protects the young ; but, as more agreeable 
to the order of nature, I have not hesitated to speak of the leader 
as a female. 

‘I kept one of these birds for some time, within a spacious stock- 
ado, until it became familiar, and occasionally impertinent. He 
allowed me to stride over his back, and could just support my 
weight ; mounted by a boy of twelve years of age, he could run, 
and was easily guided by turning his head to the direction in 
which the rider wished him to proceed.’ 

Charqued 
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Charqued beef is in this district a great article of export- 
ation. When the cattle are killed and skinned, the flesh is 
taken off from the sides in one broad piece, slightly sprinkled 
with salt, and dried in the sun. It will keep long, forms an 
excellent sea-stock, and bears carriage to distant parts of the 
world. 

A curious mineralogical fact is the generation of laminated 
sand-stone from drift-sand, which is thus detailed : 


‘ My observations on this particular hillock will serve, also, to 
throw some light on the adhesion of the loose materials of which 
the neighbouring deserts are composed. Its encroachment on 
the street occasioned many men to be employed in clearing it 
away; and it was matter of no small surprise to me, that, as they 
worked at the bottom, the heap did not slide downward, . but the 
face of it remained nearly perpendicular. On closer inspection 
I found that the whole mass was composed of lamin, which had 
acquired so much adhesion, that pieces might be taken out nearly 
as large as our half-crowns. I endeavoured next to find how 
and in what number these lamin were formed. By ascertaining 
how many of them were contained in an inch, I concluded that 
the mass must be, at least, equal to the number of days in fifty 
years, and that the accumulated sand of each day was consolidated 
by the calmness and the dews of the succeeding night; a ween | 
of tints being observable in them, as in sand-stone in general, 
probably according to the measure of moisture employed in their 
formation. ‘The appearance corresponded exactly with that of 
the micaceous laminated sand-stone of England ; so that it seems 
that sand, gathered by wind alone, would produce this kind of 
stone, and in fifty years might acquire consistency enough to 
enable the mass to support a face of ninety degrees.’ 


Chap. viii. The author now returns to Rio Janeiro; and, 
as the city had undergone great improvement during his 
absence, and this description exhibits it in a better state than 
on his first arrival, we will notice the contrast: 


‘ At court there began to appear some resemblance of European 
magnificence. The great and wealthy met there a welcome re- 
ception, not only on account of the degree in which they could 
render themselves intrinsically useful, but for the additional lustre 
which they communicated to royalty and its satellites. The 
old court-dress was required; the private gentry became more 
attentive to propriety and taste in their modes of dress ; and state- 
liveries were introduced similar to those of Lisbon. Houses and their 
furniture made a proportionate advance in convenience and show ; 
carriages were becoming numerous, some of them splendid, and, 
when proceeding to court, were drawn by horses instead of mules, 
and attended by white servants instead of Slaves. The levees of 
the Prince were frequent and respectable ; and, on high days, the 
ceremony of kissing hands was exhibited almost in public, for he 
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invariably placed himself, in order to enjoy fresh air, at a balcony, 
where he could be seen by the crowd of people assembled in 
front of the palace. This not only gratified their curiosity, but, 
in many cases, seemed to awaken an anxiety for distinction, and 
to “as strength to political principle. Few are disposed to be 
disloyal, who are allowed to witness the ceremonies of a court, 
who know that they also may present themselves to the sovereign, 
complying only with established forms, on appointed evenings of 
the week, and find the road to honours equally open to merit 
wherever it appears. 

‘ On different occasions, the Regent had presented himself with 
confidence in the midst of his people. He had opened, with 
his own hand, a new public fountain, which brought, from a 
distance of four or five miles, the first of blessings in a climate 
like that of Rio. He had attended carefully to the management 
of the police, appointed some excellent officers, and promoted 
many Brazilians to places of honour and of trust. He had grati- 
fied the troops by treating them with freedom, and by attending 
reviews. ‘To the people he had given consideration, and brought 
them to feel their importance as a state. In consequence he was 
hailed as the benefactor of the country, the founder of a new 
empire, and distinguished by the title, as he was in fact, the only 
civilized ‘“* Monarch of the South.” 

‘ Theatrical amusements kept pace in improvement with matters 
of more immediate importance. Not only did the Regent indulge 
what seemed a strong personal taste, by his frequent attendance 
upon them, but he appeared in the theatre accompanied by his 
family. Hence it became fashionable for all, who wished to be 
thought persons of consequence, to show themselves there ; 
and the spell which bound the Brazilian ladies to home and seclu- 
sion was broken. The multitude followed; some to wonder at 
the play, some to gaze at the fair. In the pieces represented, 
the manners, vices, dialect, and other peculiarities of the colony 
were ridiculed; and the public taste, in consequence, amended. 
The people had even advanced so far as diffidently venturing to 
applaud, when they were pleased: but had not sufficient con- 
fidence to express their disapprobation. 

‘ Great alteration was also taking place in ecclesiastical affairs. 
A nuncio had arrived from the Pope; rather to keep up the 
connexion of the Holy Father with the country than to issue and 
enforce the papal mandates. A bishop had been appointed to the 
widely extended see of St. Sebastian, who, without being a bigot, 
dared to do his duty, and managed with dexterity the multitude 
of ignorant and superstitious. He travelled to some parts of his 
diocese, and looked carefully into their religious state. He en- 
couraged marriages, solemnized them in person, dispensed fre- 
quently with the edicts of Rome, and set aside the authority of 
his Lisbonian superiors, when it interfered with the welfare of his 
charge. He published some admirable pastoral addresses, in 
which he invited the people to religious observances, granted 
dispensations to those whose circumstances rendered a compliance 
inconvenient, 
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inconvenient, especially to the clerks and domestics of Protestants, 
but enjoined them, at the same time, not to mingle fish and flesh 
in their meals on days of sacred obligation, nor to dispute with 
heretics on the points of Catholic faith. The priests of the Chapel 
Royal had been set on a footing, in point of rank, with the Mon- 
senhors of Lisbon, and the same dress was assigned to them. 
The number of effective clergy was increased, and their miserable 
pittances augmented. The sacred edifices were attended to, new 
ones built, the old cleansed and adorned, bells introduced, and 
cemeteries allotted, out of the city, to British subjects and to 
negroes. Convents were strictly inspected, the devotion of chil- 
dren to a monastic life was discountenanced, the loose discipline of 
those already professed was exposed and amended, and the intru- 
sion of men of notoriously bad character, into the most sacred 
offices, in a great measure prevented. Priests, of all descriptions, 
were necessitated to maintain a regard to propriety of conduct in 
public ; and the show of amendment no doubt sometimes led to 
the reality. 

‘ The articles, which may, without great inpropriety, be called 
the materials of religion, were supplied with a liberal hand. 
Churches and altars were decorated, images were procured and 
banners embroidered. In every department of religious service, 
both within doors and without, gold, silver, precious stones, silk, 
and laurels appeared in abundance. ‘The ear as well as the eye 
and the sense of smelling were gratified; and Brazilians hardly 
knew which to admire most, the vestments of the altar, the modu- 
lation of the orchestra, or the odours of the censer. Divine 
service was performed more frequently, and the hours were ren- 
dered more reasonable. Processions of the host were less com- 
mon, and conducted ina much more respectable manner; the 
images made their occasional appearance in the streets with 
greater decorum, and excited higher veneration. Brotherhoods, 
that most important branch of Catholic discipline, were established 
or filled up; every man was taught that it was his duty to con- 
nect himself with some one of them, and even negroes were 
allowed to put on the habit of an order, to carry a silver wand, 


and to appear in processions with princes and priests, the nobility 
of earth and of heaven.’ 


Chap. ix. narrates a journey from Rio Janeiro westward 
to Caatumbi, to Boavista, a villa of the court, Lameron, 
Santa Cruz, Sepetiva, and the Indian village of Angra. Much 
information concerning farming is scattered in this section, 
which comprehends the survey of a wide and imperfectly 
settled district.—In the ensuing chapter, Mr. L. details his 
travels from Rio Janeiro eastward to Caaral, Tokai, St. Gon- 
zales, Ponta Negra, and other places. A purple bird called 
a sabiar was shot near St. Gonzales, and, though badly 
wounded, immediately set up a full and melodious song, 
which continued until its latest moment. Were birds of this 
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kind known to the antients, and the cause of their stories of 
the melody of dying swans ?— Masses of granite were re- 
marked by Mr. Luccock, which seemed to have the power of 
pushing themselves upwards through the soil; possibly by 
means of a wedge-shaped under-surface, which grows by an 
inherent force of crystallization, and presses against inferior 
strata, One of these masses was several miles in length, and 
about six hundred feet high. Every where, the granitic 
mountains tower above the’ contiguous fossils, and have 
mostly exhibited the power of uplifting the adjacent argilla- 
ceous or calcareous strata; so that the layers, which must have 
been horizontal during their formation, acquire an oblique posi- 
tion; the higher extremity of which abuts against granite. The 
degree of slowness or of speed, with which such mountais 
elevate themselves, has not yet been measured by science ; 
but perhaps the destruction of the summits, by the incessant 
operation of weather and climate, so nearly counterpoises 
the tendency to accretion, that these rocks appear to retain a 
permanent and equal height. 

The name America is here derived from the Tupi word Ma- 
rica, signifying any hollow thing, and especially those hollow 
gourds which were instruments of worship among the Bra- 
zilian savages. A barrel, and a decked vessel, were called 
Maricas and Americas in Tupi language ; and, from the fre- 
quent use of this word by the savages, the Europeans are con- 
jectured to have mistaken it for the name of the country. — 
The porcupine is stated at p. 325. to have the power of dis- 
charging its quills. | 

Some curious mineralogical phsnomena are noticed at 
p. 341. (chap.’xi.), whence it seems probable that certain 
fossils split themselves into fragments by a crystalline force ; 
and elsewhere the rapidity of fossil-growth in Brazil is traced 
in petrifactions, and other more homogeneous minerals. This 
section is principally devoted to the descriptive relation of 
an excursion to the Upper Bay, and the rivers falling into it. 

Chapter xii. narrates a journey northwards, and depicts a 
very unsettled country, in which even blacksmiths are still 
itinerant, and visit the several estates periodically. It is ob- 
served that all merchandise intended for consumption in the 
interior must be arranged in small packages, not exceed- 
ing two feet in length, and of a weight adapted for the con- 
venience of mules, who carry about a hundred and a half. 
No wheel-carriage is to be found along the roads, or rather 
tracks; and the mechanical arts are so little understood, that 
the people were puzzled to divide a pig of lead into removable 
portions. 
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In the thirteenth chapter, a curious anecdote occurs: 


‘ Among those who came to wonder at us, was a poor fellow, who, 
when flying from the French, had spent a few months in London, 
where he worked as a harness-maker, until sent to South America 
by the Portuguese Consul. Here he had given such extra- 
ordinary accounts of what he had seen in England, as to excite 
the incredulity and lose the confidence of his neighbours. He 
endeavoured now to regain it, by collecting the most sceptical of 
them and appealing to me in their presence as to the truth of his 
representations. Among other incredible things, he had said 
that all the houses, even those of the poor, in England had glass 
windows, and that the whole country was like one continued town, 
except that the buildings stood more thickly in some places than 
in others. ‘‘ How,” it was asked, by those who had never seen a 
glazed window, ‘ can those people be poor, who cover their 
windows with glass, a substance which with us is almost as valuable 
as gold, and more valuable, weight for weight, than silver is? and 
how can people find water whose houses are scattered over all the 
country ? We have only four or five towns in as many hundred 
miles, and yet Brazil has too many inhabitants, for some of us are 
obliged to go into the Sertoens, or depths of the forest, to find 
new land.” The poor fellow was highly delighted with the repre- 
sentations I gave, and frequently bid his neighbours remark them, 
adding every now and then with emphasis, It is true, it is true. 
I wish the dialogue may have restored his credit, for he spoke with 
great feeling of his reception at Plymouth; and both 1 and my 
servant, a native of Interior Africa, fared the better to-night, 
for the kindness which this man had experienced several years 
before in my own country. So wide, in its influence and effects, 
is the interchange of good offices in society.’ 


An ingenious hydraulic machine is described at p. 435., but 
it is little adapted for European purposes. The Brazilians 
want instruction : tata-trees abound among them, which yield 
a turpentine superior in a hot country to that which is im- 
ported from Europe, and yet they are seldom tapped for that 
production. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth chapters continue to delineate 
the province of Minas Geraes; and here the city of St. John 
del Rey is characterised as a town of the second order, and 
much better provided with conveniences than other inland- 
places. ‘The neighbouring gold-mines are described with 
much detail: but mining is wisely treated as a comparatively 
unprofitable employment of human industry. In many over- 
peopled countries, it may be right to undertake a subter- 
ranean colonization: but, where the surface is still unoccu- 
pied, and the mineral beneath is not a necessary of life, the 
progress of society and population is more accelerated by 
digging the surface instead of the bowels of the earth, and 
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raising vegetable instead of fossil productions. A prodigious 
mass Of native iron is described at p. 490. 

Mr. L. returns to his starting-place in chap. xvi, and 
visits Rio Janeiro for the last time. Various anecdotes of 
local usages and s:1perstitions are given, which throw an in- 
sdevitdiety Vad on human manners. — The seventeenth chapter 
is chiefly occupied with the commercial and foreign relations 
of the country. The state of negro-slavery is represented as 
very mild; and indeed it appears to the author a necessary 
and wise institution in the circumstances of South America: 
slavery there amounting to no more than a form of rendering 
individual proprietors liable for that poor’s rate which, in case 
of age or sickness, must be levied in behalf of the negroe, but 

ould not so conveniently be assessed on parishes collectively. 
We extract the passage: 


‘ Only one other regulation shall be mentioned, which appears 
to me excellent in its kind. If a master cohabit with his female 
slave, the act makes her free ; but unfortunately, she is not always 
able to produce testimony, and much seldomer disposed to do so. 

‘ That slavery is not always a heavy yoke in Brazil, may be 
gathered from several instances, which have been mentioned 
already. There is one other case, which strongly proves the same 
point, in the mode of carrying on the trade itself, and which has 
not been properly adverted to in discussions upon this question. 
A number of the seamen, employed on board slave-ships, are 
themselves negro-slaves, born in Africa; and though frequently 
going over to their own country, they do not leave the vessel 
there. They are discontented in Rio, and will frequently desert 
for trifling causes; but I never heard of a similar case on the 
African coast, and am disposed to consider it as a proof, that 
these people know slavery in Brazil to be preferable to their 
former condition in Africa. Nor did I ever find a good slave, 
that is, one whose mind is naturally docile, whese manners are 
social and domestic, and his habits industrious, who, after hav- 
ing been brought over, under the age of eighteen years, and 
residing two or three years in the country, under the care of a 
good person, was willing to go back again. I have known the son 
of a native prince refuse to return, have heard numbers declare 
that they should be perfectly happy, if they could remain always 
with the same master; and those of my own family, whom I 
thought capable of maintaining or taking care of themselves, when 
I must necessarily part from them, refused to go back to Africa, 
or have their liberty in Brazil. Two girls, particularly, in addi- 
tion to this, refused to come to England, observing, ‘ England, 
we are told, is very cold, and we shall not like it; and what shall 
we do with our liberty here? We have all we can wish for, you 
provide us food and clothes, and, if we are sick, you give us 
medicines and cure us; but if we have our freedom, we shall 
have nobody to take care of us.” I have copied here their 


exact expressions; they had often before asked me to send for 
their 
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their mothers, and now concluded by requesting only that I would 
procure them situations with English people.’ * 


Mr. Bolingbroke, in his Voyage to the Demerary, (see Rev. 
vol. lviii. p. 1.) gives a similar opinion of the nature, state, 
and utility of negroe-vassalage in that region. — Many ob- 
servations are made on British commerce, and government is 
exhorted to be more jealous of vessels navigated under the 
British flag, several of which are engaged in questionable 
transactions. Perhaps a slight tax on the tonnage of shipping, 
and a consequent register of British ships, would facilitate the 
distinction between smugglers, slave-traders, pirates, and re- 
gular merchantmen. 

The Appendix contains a List of Signals, by which Vessels 
approaching the Port of Rio Grande do Sul communicate’ to 
the Pilot the depth of water which they draw: Commercial 
Tables of the Exports and Imports, chronicled at the different 
Custom-houses; and a Glossary of Tupi Words. —A plan of 
the city of San Sebastian, a map of the southern low-lands of 
Brazil, and another of the Table-land, are inserted in their 
proper places. 

Altogether, this volume does much creditsto the writer ; 
who displays alertness of observation, versatility of attention, 
comprehension of view, soundness of judgment, and philan- 
thropy of purpose. His style is natural and unaffected, yet 
various and lively: describing with picturesque precision 
the new places, manners, and objects which occurred to his 
view. Instruction will be gained by those who read this au- 
thor for amusement, and amusement by those who read him 
for instruction. His book may be compared with the tata- 
tree; the traveller who flies to it for shade will perceive that 
it distils a valuable gum; and he who taps it for the profit 
of its turpentine will linger to gaze on the girth of the stem, 
and the spread of its foliage. 





* In other parts of the volume, however, the state of the slaves 
is far from favourably represented. Witness pages 202. and 208. 

‘ Yet does it, almost every where, seem sufficient that a man 
have the hue of a negro, to mark him out as an object on which 
tyranny may exercise itself. — At the ferry we met with a couple of 
black men, whom we compelled, by showing our arms, and con- 
vincing them that resistance would be unavailing, to be our guides, 
and to carry us over the boggy places. -— When on safe ground, 
and near the town, we dismissed them with a liberal payment, and 
an exhortation to be always civil to our countrymen. Had they 
been encountered and employed in the same way by a party of 
Brazilians, they would have been sent back unpaid. Such is the lot 
of slavery ; and, wanting his services, a despot will not take the 
trouble to inquire whether a black man be bond or free.’ 
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Art. XIV. A new Method of Solving Equations with Ease and 
Expedition, by which the true Value of the unknown Quantity is 
found without previous Reduction ; with a Supplement, contain- 
ing Two other Methods of Solving Equations, derived from the 
same Principle. By Theophilus Holdred. 4to. pp. 54. 7s. 
Davis and Dickspn. 1821. 


WW oraENe shews more clearly than the present little work 
+N how much the notoriety of a scientific discovery depends 
on the previous celebrity of its author. The problem, of 
which we have here the complete solution, is one which has 
exercised the talents of all the most celebrated algebraists 
since the time of Cardan, viz. for about three hundred years, 
without success. In 1767, Lagrange published his memoir 
intitled ** De la Résolution des Equations Numériques,” which 
was considered as a master-piece of analytical address and 
ingenuity, and is quoted as such by our scientific journals, 
and by different writers both English and foreign; yet it must 
be acknowleged that, as to any practical results, it left the 
problem precisely in the state in which it before stood. The 
vase is here very different. Mr. Holdred has unquestionably 
left * nothing to be desired,” for the solution is complete in 
all its points: but the author is unknown; his name, perhaps, 
was never before heard by those mathematicians who were best 
able to judge of the value of his discovery; and the conse- 
quence is that little or no notice is taken of a solution which 
would, in the glowing language of some of our foreign neigh- 
bours, have conferred immortality on an Kuler or a Lagrange. 
Still we have no doubt that, in the course of fifty or a hundred 
years, which may give birth to another Montucla, this pro- 
blem will be introduced and form a prominent article in the 
history of analysis: particularly as the merit of the solution 
is claimed by more than one individual. 

We have explained the principle of this method in our 
review of Mr. Horner’s paper, published in the volume of 
the Philosophical ‘Transactions for 1819; and in an account 
of Mr. Peter Nicholson’s Algebra. (See M. It. vol. xci. p. 373. 
and vol. xciil. p.410.) We shall therefore confine ourselves, 
in the present article, to an examination of the title of these 
gentlemen to the honour of the discovery. 

In the first place, Mr. Nicholson acknowleges that Mr. 
Holdred shewed him the solution, and pretends to no other 
merit than that of simplification: consequently, we have only 
to attend to the original claims of Mr. Horner and Mr. Hol- 
dred. Mr. Horner’s solution was published, or rather read 
before the Royal Society, in July, 1819; whereas it appears that 
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Mr. Holdred had made Mr. Nicholson acquainted with his 
solution in June, 1818; and hence an inference has been at- 
tempted to be drawn that Mr. Horner, in a visit which he 
paid to London between June, 1818, and July, 1819, became 
acquainted with Mr. Holdred’s solution. ‘To this accusation 
Mr. Horner has replied in a letter\ addressed to mathemati- 
cians, in which he states that he was in possession of his 
solution prior to 1818; and that he had previously written to 
Mr. Barlow for the loan of a certain book in which he had 
mentioned the circumstance. We have seen the letter to 
Mr. Barlow, which is dated Bath, Aug. 18th, 1817, and 
which contains unquestionable proof that Mr. Horner was at 
that time in possession of his method of solution; and, as it 
does not appear that Mr. Holdred had shewn his solution to 
any person before June, 1818, it follows that Mr. Horner is 
very unjustly accused of this plagiarism. He was doubtless 
the original inventor of his own mode of solution; and al- 
though he has very unnecessarily involved its theory in some 
intricacy, its practical application is much more simple than 
the original method of Mr. Holdred. As to the method given 
by, the latter gentleman in his Appendix, it is too much like 
that of Mr. Horner to allow any credit to be taken by him for 
it; Mr. Horner’s paper having been published some months 
before this Appendix was sent to press. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the above statement is, 
that Mr. Holdred was the first person who had actually dis- 
covered a direct and general practical solution of numerical 
equations, but that he had not reduced it to its most simple form; 
that a simplification of this method was published afterward 
by Mr. Peter Nicholson; and that, as nearly as possible at’ 
the same time, Mr. Horner’s paper was read before the 
Royal Society: but, in his solution, he had certainly derived 
no aid from what had been previously done by the two former 
authors. 

Had Mr. Holdred, forty years ago, when it appears he was in 
possession of this solution, and when he was a young man, 
made himself known by the publication of his method, it 
could not have failed to introduce him to mathematicians, and 
probably he might have found some reward for his ingenuity. 
Unfortunately, it appears but too plainly by a short adver- 
tisement delivered with the present work to the subscribers, 
that the author has not been one of fortune’s favourites; and 


“we sincerely wish that this notice may be the means of increas- 


ing the demand for his pamphlet, which certainly displays the 
efforts of a strong but unassisted genius, and exhibits the so- 
lution of one of the most interesting problems in analysis. 
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POETRY. 


Art. 15. Poems: containing the Indian, and Lazarus. 12mo. 
$s. 6d. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1820. 

The motes that people the sun-beam, — the dead leaves that 
strew the forest, — are they more numerous than the poems that 
issue from the English press ? and are they not infinitely more 
useful, and of a higher rank in creation? The natural ephemerals 
“ live, and move, and have their being,” and remind man of that 
heavenly Father in whom he also exists. The withered honours 
of the woods speak a still more impressive lesson : — they say with 
Him of Chios, 


¢ t + 
Ounmse QurAwy yeveny Toinds noes avdexv® 


and recall the reflecting to that Great Spirit, to whom their own 
derived spirits shall return. Of what dignity, however, of what 
earthly or celestial effect, are the objects which we have compared 
to the mote and the leaf? Ofno possible meaning, or application ; 
until the art of discharging printing-ink from foolscap be brought 
to greater perfection, and the abused paper can be turned to better 
purposes. Do we speak too strongly of such stuff as that which 
is before us ? 

‘ In the following tale an American warrior (with whose address 
it opens) is supposed to be returning from a distant excursion, with 
his wife, a young and beautiful Indian, when he is mortally wound- 
ed by an arrow from an ambush.’ 

This ‘ ambush’ takes effect at page 9.; and the rest of the tale, 
to page 52., is occupied by “ the last dying speeches and confes- 
sions” of the hero, and of his friends, natural and religious : which 
to us seems much about as interesting an ar rangement, as it would 
be to drop the green curtain at the end of the first scene of a new 
play, to soft music ; and then to bring out the principal character, 
wounded, between the curtain and the orchestra, to talk, die, and 
be shrieved, for three quarters of an hour ! 

We quote one of the best passages in the ‘ Indian,’ where a ray 
of light is thrown over a little portion of the ‘ darkness visible.” 


‘ A welcome sound salutes his ear, 
Of rapid feet approaching near ; 
And soon that swift and friendly band 
Mournful around their chieftain stand ; 
To his parch’d lips a draught applied, 


O’er his faint limbs a mantle cast, 

And gently on their shoulders p Read. 
’Gainst grief and pain he sternly steels 
His breast, though sharp the pang it feels : 
Throws a last glance on that wide plain — 
Ne’er shall he rouse its deer again. 


_And staunch’d the life-blood from his side. ” | 
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And as they tread the lofty height, 
Thinks how he sprang from slumbers light, 
And hail’d from thence the crimson beam, 
O’er all th’ exulting prospect stream. 
Again that glory shall descend, 
Where’er those fairest scenes extend, 
Shall rest upon the mountain’s snow, 
Shall pierce the waving woods below, 
And glance upon the river's flow. 
No more! O agony of thought! 
Shall to his sight their charms be brought: 
No rising day his life shall know, 
No sweet return of joys below. 
They dearer seem’'d at that farewell, 
With deeper force did mem’ry dwell 
On scenes, on loves, for ever fading, 

Like mother o’er her beauteous child, 
When death its shrinking form’s invading, 

Thinks how it look’d and how it smiled ; 
To each fond moment gives a charm, 
That sooths, yet aids her soul’s alarm.’ 


What a line is that among the above! 
‘ When death its shrinking form’s invading.’ 


Do our readers wish to hear any thing of ‘ Lazarus ?? — Ecce 
signum |! — Talking of love, the author musically exclaims, 


‘ How soft its sighs, how sweet its solace falls ! 


Art. 16. Poems. By Joseph Jones, M.A. 12mo. pp. 165. 
5s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1821. 

"This little volume consists chiefly of poems of a moral and 
didactic nature, but contains also a few satirical pieces, written 
in a free and liberal tone. Of the descriptive and preceptive 
portions, the object and motives are of a high and useful ten- 
dency ;— embracing very important views, ana reasonings of a 
pleasing, consolatory, and energetic kind, well calculated to im- 
press the truths of religion and the principles of right conduct on 
all classes of the community. Such a work cannot fail to be pro- 
ductive of beneficial consequences, in proportion as it is read. 
It manifests strong manly sense, united to warm and generous 
feeling ; not led away by wild enthusiasm and bigotry, nor damped 
by exclusive tenets and uncharitable cant. We could wish to see 
the hopes, the objects, and the firm yet gentle principles here in- 
culcated, more widely diffused and recommended, They bear 
*‘ healing on their wings,” and would act as a gradual, but sure 
and wise corrective of the false and pernicious doctrines, both in 
religion and politics, which are at present too readily enforced and 
believed. It is not on such a foundation as they are that the reform 
and melioration of mankind can ever be effected. The true essence 
of reform will be found in the feelings and principles, often nobly 
and poetically expressed, though so rarely exemplified in practice, 

Rev. Serr. 1821. H which 
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which Mr. Jones here so fondly indulges and so well pourtrays. 
He betrays, however, no few traces of an inexperienced hand ; 
and we discover an inequality and incorrectness, with some false 
and a few feeble lines, which considerably diminish the effect and 
harmony of the whole. Still, though seldom rising to elevated and 
sublime expression, he always displays sufficient strength, united 
with good sense and feeling, to save him from the degradation of 
falling into the “ great limbo” (and every nation has one) of 
British poets. His views of Authorship, the Church, Greatness, 
Zeal, the Satirist, and Content, which form the subjects of his 
poems, are all indicative of free and kindly thoughts, mingled 
with a knowlege of character and manners; and manifesting feel- 
ings deep and tender, such as only the poet can express. 


Art.17. Vicissitude ; a Poem, in Four Books. Nottingham Park, 
and other Pieces. By Robert Willhouse, Corporal of the Staff 
of the Royal Sherwood Foresters. 12mo. pp.105. Baldwin 
and Co. 

When we consider the circumstances under which these poems 
were produced, they must be allowed to claim an indulgence to 
which they are also intitled by intrinsic merit. Denied by the 
poverty of his parents the advantages of more than the commence- 
ment of education, the author was compelled to gain his livelihood 
at six years of age, and was sent at ten to work in a stocking-loom. 
We are told these facts in a modest preface by the author’s elder 
brother ; who proceeds to state that, at sixteen, Robert evinced an 
inclination for the study of poetry, which originated in the follow- 
ing manner : 

‘ Being one day at the house of an acquaintance, he observed, 
on the chimney-piece, two small statues of Shakespeare and 
Milton, which attracting his curiosity, he read on a tablet, in front 
of the former, that celebrated inscription, 


‘« The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples,” &c. 


‘ Its beauty and solemnity excited in his mind the highest 
degree of admiration! At the first opportunity he related the cir- 
cumstance to me, with apparent astonishment, and concluded by 
saying, “Is it not Scripture?” —I told him it was a passage in 
Shakespeare’s play of the Tempest, a copy of which I had in my 
possession, and that he had better read it.’ 

Henceforwards, it appears that he devoted every moment, which 
he could snatch from his daily toil, to the perusal of the English 
poets. In 1810 he became a soldier in the Nottingham Militia, 
and joined the regiment at Plymouth, where he shortly afterward 
made an attempt at composition ; and, receiving encouragement, 
he continued his efforts. 

With many disadvantages and defects, we think that this humble 
aspirant is still a poet ;— uncultivated, deficient, and with all the 
poetic sins that belong to inexperience and youthful enthusiasm, 
but redeeming them by the presence of a rich and overflowing 
spirit; which, though it sometimes betrays him, never forsakes 
him, 
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him. With much fine and correct feeling, he presents us with 
some lively description of rural scenery, and a few genuine touches 
of nature : not often displeasing us, moreover, with mere common- 
place, or weary expletives. He seems to write from the heart ; 
and as if he really rejoiced in the creations of his fancy and in 
giving language to his thoughts. 

We quote a few lines composed in Nottingham Park : 


‘ Oh native scenes ; full oft in joyous mood 
Have you beheld me pacing o’er your plains ; 
And where old Trent rolls on his sweeping flood, 
There have I lull’d me with the Muse’s strains. 
Even when remote, and billows roared between, 
In thoughts of you my soul forgot its cares. 
Fancy, in pleasing hues produced each scene 
Sweet as when childhood through the gladsome years 
With bright enchantment every change arrayed ; 
Whether when violets blushed, or hawthorn bloomed, 
When leaves, fast falling, did my path invade, 
Or virgin snows the landscape’s charms entombed. 
But whither now shall I for solace fly, 
When in your fairest haunts I ceaseless sigh ? 


Art. 18. Scripture Melodies ; by a Clergyman. 12mo. pp.80. 
Baldwin and Co. 1821. 

It is painful to censure well-intended endeavours of any kind: 
but really it is so unnecessary for the public, and so injutious to the 
writer, to multiply the rheams of foolscap which are wasted every 
season on what is called ‘ poetry,’ that we are bound to discour- 
age the practice as much as we can. The present author observes 
that ‘ many,’ who would not read the sacred volume itself, will out 
of curiosity, if they have no other motive, read publications of 
this kind,’ &c. Weare farfrom thinking thus. The readers of 
religious poems, we believe, are not numerous; and they are 
chiefly to be found among those who really do bestow some 
portion of their time in examining the loss och or admiring 
the superstructure of their faith. 

Our opinions on the subject of sacred poetry have been often 
declared: but by some readers they may have been a little 
misunderstood. If any one supposes us to condemn energetic 
and short effusions of piety in verse, he does very inadequate 


justice to our reasonings on this subject: but the present author 


has favoured us with piety in prose, under the mistaken name of 
‘ Melodies.’ For example : 


‘<< Why will ye Die?”’ 
‘ House of Isriel! ‘* why will ye die ?” 
Turn and repent, and the Lord will forgive : 
House of Israel ! — vengeance is nigh, 
Yet mourn for your sins, and your souls shall live, 
‘ Ye have broken the statutes which I ordain’d; 


But observe them now, and the Lord will spare: 
My temple with idols ye have profan’d, 


But break them in pieces, and I will forbear,’ 
H 2 Again, 
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Again, 
* «& OQ Mountains of Gilbda !” 


(As the author accents it, unlike Bishop Lowth, — “ Triste solum, 
Gilbda !’’) 
‘ Let no dew be upon you, ye Gilboan mountains, 
For there did the splendour of Israel fade ; 
Let no showers, reviving, replenish your fountains, 
For there Palestine’s Greatest in darkness were laid. 


‘ Let your verdure the blast of the desert now wither, 
For there Heaven’s anointed ingloriously died : 
Let no cooling breezes, refreshing, fly thither, 
For there sunk of Israel’s champions the pride.’ 


Again, 
‘ « Let there be Light.” 


‘ Thus roll’d in thunder from the awful throne, 
Where crown’d in glory the Immortal shone; 
The voice divine, “ Let light, let light arise !” 
An instant brightness kindled o’er the skies.’ 


Can there be any thing worse, weaker, and more unworthy of 
the original, than this repetition — “ Let light, let light arise!” 
The miserable idea of the Deity commanding twice! 

What has the following to do with ‘ Scripture-Melodies ?” 


‘ Did not tears my eye begem, 
When other eyes were filling ? 
Did I not rejoice with them, 
Whose hearts with joy were thrilling ? 


‘ But did gladness swell my breast, 
When other breasts were sighing ? 
Did I fly the weak opprest, 
When all besides were flying ? 


‘ Never !— then may mercy’s beams 
Dispel this gloom of sadness ; 
May they chase these troubled dreams 
Which urge me e’en to madness.’ 


How utterly insipid, and destitute of spirit and melody, is the 
subjoined, and on such a subject ! 


‘« The Sceptre shall not depart from Judah.” 


‘ The sceptre no power shall rend, 
O my son, Judah, from thee ; 
Thy polity Heav’n will defend, 
For such is the Godhead’s decree. 


‘ Till the Shiloh, the promis’d of old, 
Shall beam on the nations afar ; 
And all kingdoms, expectant, behold 
The rays of this long rising star.’ 
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We trust that some better hands will be employed on the ‘ Me- 
lodies’ preparing for the Established Church. 

e information in the notes to this feeble little work is pro- 
found indeed. For instance : 

‘ The sea was divided by the Almighty, to open a passage for 
the children of Israel.’ 

‘ The triumph Christ obtained, inasmuch as he rose from the 
dead on the third day after his crucifixion.’ 

‘ It was the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans which dis- 
persed them (the Jews) over the earth.’ 

The world indeed will not contain the books that shall be writ- 
ten, (we may say it without an orientalism,) if men are thus to go 
on publishing, for the use of each other, what they should confine 
to their own roofs for the instruction and amusement of their 
children. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 19. Sympathy in search of Peace at Home. A Novel ofa 
Novel Kind, &c. By Henry Barnet Gascoigne. 12mo. pp. 276. 
5s. Boards. Robinson. 1821. 

This is, indeed, as the author expresses it, ‘ a novel of a novel 
kind —a tale of the times, from Carlton-house to the poor-house 
— an evening’s amusement for yourself and your friends, at which 
every one is invited to laugh, but no one obliged to cry.” From 
the latter statement, however, we are inclined to dissent, as we 
meet with some very moving digressions, and some stories by which 
we are sure that the author intended to oblige his readers to cry. 
The work is preceded by a patriotic dedication to Mr. Wilberforce, 
a quotation from which will convey the best idea of the objects 
and meaning of the book. 

‘ A particular train of circumstances, extensive practice in the 
agricultural employment of the poor, and perhaps some peculiarity 
of disposition, have led me, for a series of years, to pay a steady 
attention to the actual state of the third class in the British com- 
munity ; and to the causes which have produced that lamentable 
departure from the valuable principle of self-dependence on the 
part of the poor, and that rapid increase of a pauper-population ; 
which, if not immediately stayed in their course, and diverted from 
feeding upon the industry of others, will inevitably destroy the 
balance of society, and bury our present institutions in sudden dis- 


solution, or rapid ruin.’ 

We do not quite see, in this lengthy paragraph, the propriety of 
the distinction drawn by the word or, between sudden dissolution 
or rapid ruin; and we advise this prophetic politician to substitute 
the words gradual or distant ruin, in order the better to preserve 
or insure his character for sagacity. Even Cassandra did not 
pretend to point out the precise period of the desolation and utter 
razing of Troy ;— and it is always wise in these melancholy Men- 
tors of our doom to content themselves with assuring us that it 
will some time happen, without threatening us, like the famous Par- 
tridge, of Almanac-memory, with the day of our execution. 


H 3 With 
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With the exception of the political articles, this little volume 
displays a considerable share of humorous and pathetic description ; 
as well as some traits of life and character which shew the author 
to be a man of observation, and a true citizen of the world. We 
must not, however, attempt a particular enumeration of all the 
momentous subjects under discussion, which remind us of the old 
discourse “* De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis : —such a range 
of observation, and political, moral, critical, and all other sort of 
matter, from Carlton-house to the poor-house, do they embrace. 
We have a hobby-horse introduced, in the manner of Sterne ; — 
a scene at Gravesend ; — self-interest defined ; — the existence of 
philanthropy doubted ; — no distinction between black and white ; 
— abolition of the slave-trade ;— sailors adrift without a Purser ; 
—Mendicity Society ;— the heart of a tar laid open;—an author’s 
story ;— authors and booksellers ; &c. &c. Some of these original 
pieces are treated in a lively and instructive way: but the style 
and manner are far from being very cultivated or polished, the 
images are rather low, and the interest is altogether of a plebeian 
kind. 


Art. 20. The Life and Adventyres of Guzman a’ Alfarache, or the 
Spanish Rogue. Translated from the excellent French Edition 
of M. Le Sage. ByJohn Henry Brady, 12mo. 2 Vols, 15s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1821. Per han 
The Spanish Rogue was in higher reputation in the beginning of 

the last century than heis at present, ‘ There is hardly any language 

in Europe that knows not Guzman ; and the spanish Rogue is as 
much talked of as if there was no other in the world,” is the ob- 
servation of gne of his early translators. The name of the Spanish 
author was Don Diego Puede-Sur. Ben Jonson distinguished the 
book by a copy of verses on the “‘ Author worke and translator.” 

It derived, however, its celebrity in France from its translation by 

the author of Gil Blas, whence it is again done into English by 

Mt. Brady, who pleads his youth in extenuation of its faults. 
Guzman, however, though sometimes an entertaining rogue, is 

not likely to be again yim af among us. A great reyolution has 
silently taken place in our feelings and taste ; which must revert 
once more to the grossness whence an improved system of man- 
ners and of thinking has redeemed them, in order to relish his 
Sourberies. 


Art. 21. Concealment. 12mo. 3 Vols. 1/. ls. Boards. Warren. 
1821. 


In spite of all the denunciations, moral and literary, which 
governesses and critics have fulminated against the increasing evils 
of our literary circulating medium, the press still continues to teem 
with works of fiction, which of course present every varying shade 
of merit. Far be it from us to decry this class of productions in 
the wholesale terms of Mr. Coleridge; who ranks novel-reading 
with the refined amusements of “ swinging or swaying on a chair 
or gate, spitting over a bridge, smoking and snuff-taking *;” and 








* Biographia Litteraria, i. 50. 
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who doubtless prefers the instructive reveries of the German psy- 
chologists to the frivolous inventions of Smollett or Fielding. On 
the other hand, however, we do not carry a romance to our pillow 
with us, as Curran was wont to do, and read it the last thing at 
night and the first in the morning. Steering the middle course 
between these two extremes, we can welcome the publication of a 
new novel if it be a good one, because in this case an additional 
stock of harmless gratification is thus secured to the world; and, 
to those whose minds are intently occupied during the greater part 
of the day with matters of a graver nature, the relief which a ficti- 
tious narrative affords in the evening is both a potent and a plea- 
sant medicine to the intellect. 

We are afraid, however, that we cannot class ‘ Concealment’ 
among the novels which repay in amusement and information the 
toil of reading them. It certainly ranks above the trash of our 
circulating libraries, but it has no features by which it can be dis- 
tinguished from the myriad of similar productions that beguile the 
hours of those young ladies, whom fate has placed within the dull 
circuit of a small country-town. Yet the volumes are not ill 
written, and some of the characters possess considerable beauty 
and feeling. The misfortunes of Mrs. Lawrence are touchingly 
described, and the death-scene of Mr. Derwent is affecting: but 
the character of Lady Maria Carlmaine is unnatural; and we must 
enter our protest against the miserable termination of Frederick’s 
fortunes, who really does not seem to have deserved the seve- 
rities which the author has heaped on him, At all events, we give 
the writer full credit for the desire which is expressed in the pre- 
face, of shewing ‘ the intrinsic excellence and solid advantages 
of truth, virtue, and religion.’ 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 22. Practical Method of teaching the Living Languages, 
applied to the French. By C.V.A.Marcel. 8vo. pp.82. 4s. 
Boards. Hurst and Co. 

The author of this ingenious volume is of opinion that man 
forms of tuition, unusual in the Lancasterian schools for children, 
may with advantage be applied to the instruction of boys in the 
living languages. He thus details his project: 

‘ The pupils should sit facing a large black board, on which, 
whatever the professor wishes to explain is represented. In _ pri- 
vate tuition, recourse may be had to a slate or paper when ocular 
explanations are required, which could not be done in a large 
class, as the scholars could not all see those explanations at once. 
The board is the only means to effect this. Their comprehensions 
must be thereby greatly assisted, as instruction would be conveyed 
to the mind through the senses of seeing and hearing at the same 
time. 

‘ Each day a rule or two of the grammar should be minutely 
explained to the entire class, and also the difference between the 
genius of the two languages ; and every proposition or rule brought 
forward should be illustrated by numerous written examples, for 
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which purpose the board is admirably adapted. Then the pupils 
should be successively called on to repair to the board, and ex- 
plain to the other scholars, under the eye of the master, the rule 
already given by him; and each giving a new application of it 
would afford evidence of its being well understood. ‘ Merely to 
understand the rules of the art of speaking, and to commit them to 
memory, does not constitute a perfect knowledge of those rules : 
we should also be in the habit of applying them.” (Condillac.) 

¢ It should be mentioned that the pupils ought to write on their 
slates the French sentences illustrative of the rules as written on 
the board. This has the three-fold advantage of keeping up their 
attention, of giving them the practice of writing French, and of 
impressing on their memory the phraseology, construction, and 
orthography of the language, and thereby obviating the common 
practice of writing exercises. 

‘ In the intervals between the lessons, they would be required 
to prepare, on their slates or paper, French sentences as examples 
of the last explained rules; which, on the following day, they 
would be called on to explain and to give their examples. 

‘ By thus composing phrases and illustrating the various rules 
that have been explained to them, they not only understand better 
those rules, and can more easily recollect them; but also they ac- 
custom themselves to express their own thoughts, and by degrees 
are enabled to compose letters or essays on any subject. And 
when practice has rendered French construction easy, they will be 
able to write in that language without thinking of the English sen- 
tence; that is, they will have attained the most desirable and im- 
portant object in the study of a foreign Janguage, the power of 
thinking it. Besides, their mind will be exerted, which is not the 
case in writing exercises ; for then it makes no effort, and their 
improvement consequently cannot be so great. Little progress is 
made in general without repeated exertion. The mind and the 
body are, in this particular, subject to similar laws. Whatever 
exercise of the latter we wish to excel in, we make certain ef- 
forts ; no doubt at first we fail; but every failure serves to ensure 
success. Thus in composition or exercises of the mind, the diffi- 
culties and the certainty of committing errors ought not to deter 
the student from persevering. His ignorance throws no blame on 
him ; but, on the contrary, a consciousness of it mixed with a de- 
sire of improvement, and some confidence in the attempt, must 
greatly contribute to his success. The mistakes of every one are 
made subservient to the advantage of all, by writing them on the 
board, and having them corrected by some of the class with proper 
remarks.’ 

The more education is studied, the more evident it becomes that 
a mechanical repetition of the elementary acquirements is the 
principal secret for so depositing them in the memory as to render 
them available at will. To “ worship echo” was the advice in- 
scribed on the school of Pythagoras ; and it still constitutes the 
most efficacious process of instruction. Whether the master him- 
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self superintends the lessons, or delegates to monitors the care of 
exciting the pupils to loud and simultaneous rehearsals of them, it 
is generally in proportion to the number of times that any thing is 
said over that the recollection of it is acquired by the pupil. The 
drill-schoolmanship of the Hindoos owes to this principle its chief 
value; and, as in acquiring the military exercises it is practice 
which makes perfect, (not the organized subordination of the 
officers,) so in learning languages, or science, if we compel the 
frequent iteration of the sounds, the words, the sentences, and the 
propositions to be acquired, they will at last be durably hammered 
in to the mind. Perhaps the relative force of intellects may best 
be measured by their malleability. How many strokes of the ham- 
mer of repetition does it require to impress a given idea? The 
fewer are found sufficient, the more satisfactory is the memory of 
the learner. There is also considerable reason for supposing that 
loud study is more efficacious than silent study ; and that, if mu- 
tual interruption can be avoided with simultaneous application, it 
is better to exercise at once both the tongue and the eye. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 23. Letters addressed to the Earl of Liverpool, on the Dis- 
tress of the Mercantile, Shipping, Agricultural, and Manufac- 
turing Interests, with the several Remedies proposed: the 
whole earnestly addressed to the Ministry and both Houses of 
Legislation, at this momentous Crisis. By Joseph Pinsent. 
8vo. 1s.6d. Sherwood and Co. 


Art. 24. Conversations on Political Economy, or a Series of 
Dialogues supposed to take Place between a Minister of State 
and Representatives of the Agricultural, Manufacturing, Ship- 
ping, Colonial, Commercial, and Monied Interests ; as well as 
of the labouring Classes of Society: with Remarks on our 
present Distresses, their Causes, and the Remedies applicable 
to them. By Joseph Pinsent. S8vo. pp. 108. Richardson. 
These pamphlets are the composition, not of a political econo- 

mist but of a practical man, an inhabitant of the city of London, 

who disclaims all closet-theories, and dates his appeal to ministers 
from the centre of mercantile bustle, the vicinity of Birchin- 
lane. Mr. P. in fact reviews several of the notions of the mer- 
cantile system ; recommending the imposition of a heavy duty on 
foreign corn, and, in general, such taxes on foreign commodities 
as shall place our products out of the danger of competition. 

‘I am,’ he says, (Conversations, p.65.) ‘ a great admirer of 

foreign trade, but it must be such as does not injure our domestic 

and colonial intercourse. Such in my opinion is our trade with 

Portugal, Spain, Asia, South America: my rule is, first give pro- 

tection to home-interests, and then open our ports to foreign 

trade.’ In some points, however, without any previous plan or 
concert in reasoning, he coincides with the views of theoretic 
writers ; as, for instance, in demanding for our private traders to 

India and China the same degree of freedom that is given by our 

Jaws to Americans and other foreigners. He proposes farther the 
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relinquishment by the Company of their exclusive privilege of 
trade to China, on their receiving a pecuniary allowance from the 
Treasury ; for the payment of which the government, he thinks, 
would soon be indemnified by the increased produce of the duty 
on tea, since the reduced charge of the private trade would, he 
thinks, diminish the cost of the article ten per cent., and increase 
proportionally its consumption and the amount of duty. 

The pamphlet intitled ‘ Conversations on Political Economy’ 
was published after the ‘ Letters to Lord Liverpool,’ and is written 
on the plan of discussing questions of political economy in a series 
of dialogues, in which the querist is a minister of state, and the re- 
spondent, a manufacturer, a ship-owner, a sugar-planter, a stock- 
holder, or a member of some one of twenty distinct classes whom 
Mr. P., in his ardour for disquisition, has successively brought on 
the scene. Each of these explains the grievances attached at 
present to his trade or employment, and discusses with the minister 
the means of relief; stating objections with great freedom not 
only to measures of old date, but to the plans of recently ap- 
pointed committees. The sugar-planter, for instance, represents 
his sufferings as arising from a decrease of demand; a decrease 
owing partly to the deficient consumption of the home-market 
from the reduced circumstances of the buyers, and partly to the 
circumstance of the price of cotton having obliged the cotton- 
planter to transfer his land to the culture of sugar. All these 
different interests, says Mr. P., may be compared to the radii or 
spokes of a coach-wheel, regulated by the fellies, and protected 
by the iron tire: at present, a part of the fellies and iron tire is 
withdrawn from one or more of the spokes, and superadded to 
the others, so as to disturb the mutual correspondence and ba- 
lance. In this view of our situation we concur with Mr. P.; and 
we are inclined also to coincide with him in the proposition of 
granting our colonies a right to send representatives to parliament. 
On the other hand, nothing can be more opposite to our notions 
of freedom than his plan (p, 41.) of fixing the rate of wages by 
law ; and proposing that, in the case of agricultural labour, aregu- 
lated deduction should take place until he attains a certain age 
(45), or becomes the father of three children. 

Passing from these to some collateral topics, we find Mr. P. 
urging (Letters to Lord Liverpool, p. 28.) the propriety of esta- 
blishing a substitute for tithes, and imposing on the public at 
large that burden which is at present borne by the landed interest 
alone; a point in which we agree with him, This suggestion is 
followed by the bolder proposition to take off taxes to the amount 
not only of those which affect the necessaries of life, but the 
house and window tax; replacing the whole by a property-tax on 
a large scale, to be paid by fund-holders in common with the 
landed and mercantile interests. This scheme, adventurous in 
itself, is supported by not less adventurous calculations; and, 
having lately bestowed considerable pains on a computation of our 
national income, we cannot avoid remarking how greatly Mr. P. 
has over-rated (p. 52.) the rental of the land in the kingdom, 
when 
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when he states it at '70,000,000/., and the rental of our houses, 
when he estimates it at 50,000,000/. ; the latter being nearly three 
times the sum allowed by laborious conclusions founded on the 
data, by no means illiberal, of Mr. Colquhoun, as well as on official 
returns under the property-tax. 

Mr. P. has had, we suspect, no reason to applaud the politeness 
or attention of men in office ; for it seems, with a view to prevent 
disappointments of this nature to himself and brother-projectors, 
that he brings forwards (p. 86.) the proposition that government 
should establish a ‘ Board of Communication’ for receiving all 
letters, plans, and propositions, and forwarding them to the 
proper officers. Among the minor grievances alleged by the writer, 
is the restraint imposed (Letters to Lord Liverpool, p. 9.) on our 
ship-builders in the exercise of their art, in consequence of the 
mode of measuring the tonnage of our vessels for registry at 
the custom-house : a complaint which, if well founded, ought to be 
forthwith redressed. Nothing, we admit, can be more pure than 
the morality (p.69.) of Mr. P., or more true than his fundamental 
doctrine that the different interests in the state are mutually de- 
pendent on the prosperity of each other: but we must add that 
we have seldom met with a writer who takes the lead of Mr. Pinsent, 
(pp. 67, 68.) in a predilection for new schemes; or who falls into 
more grievous mistakes, when an adherence to the mercantile 
theory places him at variance with the doctrines of a more en- 
lightened school. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 25. ZHTHMATA AIANOHTIKA, ora View of the Intellec- 
tual powers of Man, &c. [By Thomas Martin,] Second Edition. 
8vo. pp.64. Longman and Co. 

The first edition of this luminous and elegant treatise was no- 
ticed with applause in our xciiid volume, p.314.; and we have now 
the pleasure of announcing a second impression, in which many 
variations and ameliorations occur; for instance, at pages 11. 15. 
18. 25. and 29. The pages 35. to 37. have been almost wholly 
recast; and we find changes also in pages 43, 44, and 63. 

Perhaps the most remarkable addition is the following gram- 
matical speculation : 

‘ A consequence of the association of our sensations will be seen, 
if we alter the orthography of our words by accommodating it to 
their pronunciation; the preference which we give to unmeaning 
letters, obviously arising from a bias of the mind occasioned by 
associations of the eye. What reader of English can bear thaut 
for thought : unchanged as it leaves both the sound and the sense ; 
and taking as he must, two consonants without meaning and a false 
vowel whenever he writes the word thought? Spelt, when we 
write as when we speak, it becomes to us barbarism. 

‘ The truth is, that we have prematurely fixed the orthography 
of our language ; whence disagreement between the pen and the 
tongue increases as pronunciation improves. O is still right in 
‘“‘ thought,” in several of the northern counties ; and in Scotland, 
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the g andh are not unmeaning in “ eight.” The antient “ noght” 
or “ noghte,” a word in too constant use to retain too many letters, 
has been long written ‘not ;” the prolix mode, nevertheless, occur- 
ring in the fourteenth century. By continuing to improve, as we 
improved in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, we should have 
had a perfect orthography, with reciprocal advantage to pronunci- 
ation ; pronunciations of best authority, when the words are writ- 
ten as they are spoken, becoming, by means of the press, familiar 
to all; and in languages advanced to equal perfection with our 
own, such pronunciations, aided by such an orthography, being 
little exposed to change. MHabituated, however, to letters com- 
bined anomalously, we can prefer the most clearly wrong to the 
most clearly right. 

‘ That pamflet for pamphlet is offensive to us in English, not in 
French, is an instance of bias like the former, and from the same 
source. Thus partial are we from our associations.’ 

In our judgment, this writer would do well to draw up a more 
extensive manual of ideology, and to provide a comprehensive 

ammar of metaphysics for the use of those who are beginning to 
study the philosophy of mind. We have still many elementary 
doctrines concerning the origin, connection, and reproduction of 
sensations and ideas, which yet require precise expression and 
consequently await general assent. 


Art. 26. An Attempt to analyze the Automaton Chess-Player of 
M. de Kempelen: illustrated by Drawings. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Boards. Booth. 1821. 

We have already, more than once, taken notice of the ingenious 
mechanical exhibition of M.de Kempelen; and the sagacious and 
curious tract before us, which, we believe, first appeared in a 
philosophical journal, undertakes to reveal the method by which 
the Automaton Chess-player accomplishes its surprizing operations. 
They are here referred to the internal concealment of a living hu- 
man agent. Like the Brobdignagians of a recent pantomime, the 
Automaton, it seems, has a window in its breast, and bowels of 
hospitality. Five engravings exhibit the successive stations of the 
machinery, and indicate by dotted lines the contemporary attitude 
of the concealed person. The whole explanation is convincing, 
and does honour to the author’s ingenuity, if it has been devised 
without any communication of the secret. 

It may be worth while to add that the Automaton Chess-player 
was first introduced into England about the year 1783 by M. de 
Kempelen, its inventor ; and that it was brought again into this 
country about three years ago, under the direction of M. Maelzel. 
To those who collect the now extensive literature of chess, this 
will be a welcome additional publication. 

‘A copious collection of the knight’s moves over the chess- 
board’ is added, but is rather irrelevant to the main subject. 


Art. 27. The Theory of Elocution, exhibited in Connexion with a 
New and Philosophical Account of the Nature of Instituted 
Language. By B. H. Smart, Professor of Elocution, and Public 
Reader of Shakspeare. 8vo. pp. 150. 7s. Boards. Richardson. 

Mr. Smart, 
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Mr. Smart, to whom we owe this compendious and useful work, 
is already known advantageously by a Practical Grammar of 
English Pronunciation, published in 1810; and, wisely continuing 
to labour in the same department of instruction, he here offers a 
Theory of Elocution. His ideas are clear, and his style is per- 
spicuous : his illustrations are well-chosen both for aptness and 
moral tendency; and his observations are usually just, and often 
original. Such, for instance, are the following remarks on the 
mechanical structure of English verse : 

‘In verse, as the rhythmus becomes a particular object of the 
writer’s attention, it should seem that it must depend much less on 
the management of the reader. True it is, more care is generally 
required in reading verse to avoid, than to maintain, a too measured 
accentuation ; for, generally speaking, the rhythmus ought to stand 
in need of no accents, but such as we might with propriety adopt 
in reading it as prose. But since in prose a latitude is allowed, 
and one person will employ more or fewer accents than another, 
it becomes necessary to know, in reading verse, how to make use 
of this liberty with most advantage to the rhythmus. And as be- 
sides it very often happens, either through an original fault of the 
poet, or some change effected by custom in the accentuation of 
words, that the verse is manifestly defective, it becomes still more 
necessary to know by what means to conceal or amend the defi- 
ciency. Some account of the mechanical structure of verse will 
therefore be necessary. 

‘ Writers on English versification have been at the pains of ex- 
plaining it on the system of the ancients ; and even Mr. Sheridan, 
who exposes many absurdities of this mode of treatment, divides 
it into the several varieties of Iambic, Trochaic, Anapzestic, and 
Amphibrachic, and speaks of the introduction of spondees, and 
pyrrhics, and dactyls, and tribrachs, in order to diversify those 
metres. But discarding the ancient terms altogether, which were 
adapted to verse depending not on accent, but on quantity, it seems 
possible to explain the structure of English verse much more easily. 
In the first place, it will be found substantially of two kinds only, 
namely, dissyllabic and trisyllabic. The dissyllabic has for its 
regular interval one unaccented syllable between each accent — 
the trisyllabic two unaccented ‘syllables. All the other differences 
in English verse consist only in varying the length of the lines, in 
omitting an unaccented syllable at the beginning, or adding one at 
the end, and in departing more or less from that regularity of 
accentuation which is taken as the standard, and which, however 
it may occasionally give way, still predominates. The reader may 
satisfy himself of the truth of this account by merely inspecting 
the examples furnished in any English prosody ; still remembering 
that it is not the feet in any single line that determines the charac- 
ter of the rhythmus, but the predominant movement of the whole 
stanza. Now the different lengths of the lines, and the different 
ways of beginning and ending them, are obvious varieties, and it 
therefore only remains to explain under what limitations the poet, 
and consequently the reader, is allowed to deviate from that a 
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larity of accentuation which is the foundation of the rhythmus. 
First, then, for our ten syllable verse with the dissyllabic move- 
ment, which kind of verse is by far the most common, and suffers 
greater liberties with its accentuation than any other. The limit- 
ations to variety of accent in this verse are as follow: 

‘ There must be an accent to mark the end of the lines, and, 
consequently, that on the tenth syllable can never be removed 
without reducing the line to prose. 


‘ EXAMPLE I. 


) ‘ Which of us who beholds the bright surface 
| Of this ethereous mould Par. Lost, vi. 472. 


‘ Beyond all past example and fature. Par. Lost, x. 840. 
‘ 





‘ Here we must adopt the accentuation marked, though contrary 
to all good modern usage. 
‘ Lines in dramatic poetry often have eleven syllables, but the 
last is only a kind of rebound to the preceding accent, and forms, 
with it, what is properly called a double ending. 


‘ EXAMPLE II. 
i - £ The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before-me, 
| ’ ; But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon-zt. ADDISON. 


‘ The next essential accent in this kind of verse is that on the 
sixth syllable : 








I i 6 ‘ EXAMPLE III. 
‘ Angels held their residence, 
And sat as princes, whom the supreme King 
Exalted, &c. Par. Lost, i. 735. 
, é who shall with us extol 
| Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake 
And when, &c. Par. Lost, iv. 734. 


‘ Here, in order to support the former line, we must accent 

whom, and, to support the latter, we must accent both, though in 

rose neither of the words, as they are circumstanced, would de- 

cidedly claim an accent. Or, if the accent is neglected on the 

i sixth syllable, it is still possible to support each of these verses by 

accenting the fourth and eighth. The fourth, indeed, in both of 
them must, in any case, have an accent. 


‘ And sat as princes, whom the swpreme King —— 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake 





¢ Hence the accents on the fourth and eighth syllables, when the 
: sixth will not bear an accent, are essential to the support of a line. 


‘ Irreconcileable to our grand foe, 
Who now, &c. Par. Lost, i. 122. 
‘ EXAMPLE Vv. 


c- the tree, 
Which tasted works knowledge of good and evil.’ 
Ibid. vii. 543. 


‘ The 
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¢ The necessity of these accents is evident on this simple prin- 
ciple : — the natural division of an heroic line is at the sixth syl- 
lable; the accent at that place is therefore the chief accent ; it is 
in the middle, and is the great stay or support of the line: take 
away that support, and you can supply it only by two others at 
equal distances from it toward each end. — Such are the limitations 
to variety of accent in our English heroic verse ; and these are all 
of them; for as to the other syllables, it is at the poet’s option to 
omit or impose an accent on any one he pleases.’ 

To be a fine reader is a rare and a valuable accomplishment ; 
which powerfully contributes to domestic amusement and famil 
instruction, and diffuses at once the sympathies of taste and the 
acquirements of study. The Greeks trained certain persons under 
the name of Anagnostes to read well aloud, who attended at theatres 
and banquets to recite the master-pieces of literature. Atticus, as 
Cornelius Nepos informs us, was in the habit of treating his guests 
with the reading of some new composition, which was performed 
by a sort of secretary ; and Juvenal, in his second satire, pro- 
mises, as part of his entertainment, that portions of the Iliad and 
JEneid shall be recited to the company. The Emperor Alexander 
Severus piqued himself on being a fine reader, and frequently de- 
lighted his own family by the display of this valuable talent. It is 
not very fashionable among ourselves to read printed books aloud, 
because every body is presumed to have seen already as much of 
them as he covets: but in blue-stocking parties, or conversaziones, 
the unpublished manuscript of a favourite author is occasionally 
produced with applause ; and those artist-readers, who carry to 
unusual perfection the arts of oral delivery, are sometimes invited 
to read a well-known classic, that his expressions may drop mended 
from their tongue. No doubt, it is in the power of a skilful reader 
to conceal many imperfections, and to evolve many latent beauties, 
in the composition which he undertakes to deliver ; if not even to 
create that excitement which beautiful writing is supposed to 


produce, by the mere means of his own personal tones and graces 
of utterance. ‘ 


Art. 28. An Epistle from a High Priest of the Jews to the Chief 
Priest of Canterbury, on the Extension of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion to the Jews. 8vo. is. Wilson. 1821. 

If we may be allowed the pun, we should term this pamphlet a 
seu d’esprit. In the following passage, which is almost the onl 
one that is serious throughout it, the author expresses well the true 
principle of religious liberty : 

‘ Every man has an undoubted right to judge for himself in mat- 
ters of religion; nor should any mark of infamy, or any civil 
penalty, be attached to the exercise of his right. Every man has 
a right to the common privileges of the society in which he lives ; 
and, among these common privileges, a capacity in law for serving 
his sovereign and country is one of the most valuable, distinguish- 
ing a legal capacity of service from a right to an actual appoint- 
ment, which depends upon the choice of his sovereign, or of his 
fellow-citizens ; and this capacity of serving\the state is a right of 
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such high estimation, and of such transcendant value, that exclu- 
sion from it is deemed a proper punishment for some of the greatest 
crimes. Actions, and not opinions, political or religious,. are the 
proper objects of human authority or cognizance. No man, who 
does not forfeit that capacity of serving his sovereign and country, 
which is his natural right, as well as the honour and emoluments 
that may happen to be connected with it, by overt acts, ought to 
be deprived of them ; and disabilities that are not thus incurred are 
unjust penalties, implying both disgrace and privation. Punish- 
ment, without the previous proof of guilt, cannot be denied to be 
an injury ; and injuries inflicted on account of religion are undoubt- 
edly persecutions. The ends of civil society can never justify any 
abridgement of natural rights that is not essential to these ends. 
The. institutions of religion, and the ordinances of civil government, 
are distinct in their origin and their objects, in the sanctions that 
enforce them, and the mode ‘in which they are administered.’ 

_ In many other places, the writer forgets his assumed character : 
as in one, for instance, he talks of priests having behaved as 
priests generally behave, wickedly, ambitiously, cruelly, and im- 
piously. He several times describes chancellors of the Exchequer 
and tax-gatherers as ‘ Jews in every respect, saving circumcision.’ 
In one page, he inquires ‘why might not the land of Canaan be 
as profitably represented in parliament as the kingdom of Scotland, 
and with as little prejudice to the Church of England from our 
Synagogue as from their Kirk? Why may we not adorn one side of 
St. Stephen’s Chapel with our Alpine noses and tallow faces, in as 
becoming a manner as our northern brethren appear with their high 
cheek-bones ?? —In another passage, he observes ; 

‘ The analogy between Dissenters and Jews requires no other 
evidence than the pastors of each persuasion. How precisely do 
they concur in the black gown and the short bib prescribed in the 
chapters of Leviticus? How perfectly does the dirty phiz of many 
an Irish priest, and many a Methodist cushion-thumper, accord 
with the bista-coloured sable hue of a rabbi of Israel ? How exactly 
alike are the dimensions of their consciences, and the reach of their 
understandings; their zeal for good works; and above all for the 
ready penny?’ | 

The author too frequently, therefore, spoils the humour of the 
piece by not-keeping his head under his hood and cloak, . 
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